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han Feeinhadt WORKSHOP 


HE Workshop is equipped, in personnel and facilities, to 

provide the best possible training for those who seek stage, 
screen, radio and television careers. Here, under the guidance 
of theatre experts, students learn to act by acting. Major 
Hollywood Studios send talent to the Workshop for training 
and development. 

SCHOLARSHIP AWARD: Max Reinhardt ts offer- 

ing a scholarship for playwrights. Competition open 

to young men of some experience in writing for the 

theatre. Full particulars on request 
Enrollment now open for new term. For catalog write today to 
the Registrar, Room 1006 


MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


5939 Sunset Boulevard . HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











Paper Mill 
Theatre 


Playhouse 
School 





FRANK CARRINGTON, Director 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Opening July Ist through August 3Ist, 1940 
Students will work in every department and act in a large production of either a classic or modern 
play which will serve as the major project for the nine weeks of study at the Paper Mill Playhouse 

one of the most modern and perfectly equipped theatres in America. 
The Course includes Technique of Acting, Speaking Voice, 
Dancing, Make-Up, Costume and Scenery Design. 
Address the REGISTRAR for information regarding acceptance 
Applications are now being received 


BROOKSIDE DRIVE MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY SHORT HILLS 7-3000 
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Jane Cowl Glenda Farrell 
Ruth Gordon Richard Hale 
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F. Theodore Cloak, Director he 
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INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





ART 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


MAURICE GNESIN, PH.D., HEAD ¢ MARY AGNES DOYLE, ASSISTANT HEAD 


ACTING « PRODUCTION - DESIGN 


ACCREDITED: CERTIFICATE AND B.F.A. DEGREE 
REPERTORY THEATRE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


For information address: Lovise Dale Spoor, Registrar, Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 
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25th Year 
UNIVERSITY ACTING ® DIRECTING + 
CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHING « STAGECRAFT = 


SPEECH «= RADIO TECHNIQUE 
hana PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in 
Little Theatre, Rockefeller Cen- 
David Itkin, Director ter and BROADWAY THEATRE 
4 Professional School with University Prestige SUMMER SESSIONS in NEW YORK 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; (Six weeks) July 1 - Aug. 10 
Producing Experience; Public Perform- ( a S- 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma ‘Three weeks) Aug. 13 - Aug. 81 


Public Performances — 
Day and Eve. Classes 


Semester Openings September and February. 
For Bulletin Address ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and gree Courses; Evening Classes 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 403—64 E. Lake Street. Chicago. Ill. 
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Mary Mason / 


vy THIS EXPERI 
CAN HELP YOUR CAR 


Among the younger lights along Broadway 
shines more brightly than Mary Mason. He 
in George Abbott productions, on the Rede 
on the Road proves the worth of Playhouse 
ing to any young person interested in a cam 
stage, screen or radio. eoel 
Mary Mason says: “Nothing I could sey beco 
the Playhouse School or how interesting a 
sirable its training is could be too extr 
As to the worth of that training, you know! thin, 
almost directly from the Pasadena Playh@® reco 
the New York stage.” 


Write General Manager for catalog. re ; 
* SUMMER SESSION ry 
Intensive six weeks course in essentials @ and 
matic arts. Six units University of @ grou 
credit. For admission, two years college ¥@™) Rea, 
quired. Course of particular value to scho 


and directors. New inspiration and fresh 
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GILMOR BROWN CHARLES F. 
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Supervising Director 
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Dramatic Workshoye 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


complete two year training for professional theatre 


cting Techniq 
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COURSES FULLER, BERTRAM 
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THEATRE Theatre Management and Public Relations: BELA BLAU, ALEXANDER INCE, 
OLIVER SAYLER 
FILM Community Drama: MADALYN O'SHEA 

OPERA American Drama in Our Times: BARRETT H. CLARK, Chairman; Guest Speakers, 
January-June, 1940, include: Maxwell Anderson, Aline Bernstein, Carl | 

and Carmer, Harold Clurman, Eddie Dowling, Knowles Entrikin, Ernest Hanes, 

Sidney Hermon, Robert Edmond Jones, George S. Kaufman, Sidney Kings- 

MUSICAL- ley, Lawrence Langner, Howard Lindsey, E.C. Mabie, Frederick McCon- 

nell, George Middleton, Brock Pemberton, Audrey Wood 

DRAMATIC Attendance at rehearsals of current productions through the qouteey of Elmer 

STAGE Rice, Robert E. Sherwood, S. N. Behrman, The Theetre Guild, The Group 

Thestre, Gilbert Miller, George S. Kaufman 


: ERWIN PISCATOR, CHARLES K. FREEMAN 


Preparatory Training: Body and Voice: GERTRUD VON ECKARDT, ERNST 
T. FERAND, ALICE HERMES, MARIAN RICH 

Acting, Makeup, Dramatic Dencing: STELLA ADLER, KENNETH BUCKRIDGE, 
MARIA LEY 


Play and Film Lyre THERESA HELBURN, JOHN GASSNER, EDMUND 
LOCH, LOUIS WEITZENKORN, CARL ZUCKMAYER 


: ERICH LEINSDORF, JASCHA HOREN- 
STEIN, HANNS EISLER, FELIX BRENTANO 


Stagecraft and Design; MORDECA! GORELIK, PAUL ZUCKER, HAROLD 
in BURRIS-MEYER, A. FEDER, LADISLAS CZETTEL 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16 


Catalogue on request. 


66 West 12th Street 


Applications now being accepted. 


ALgonquin 4-2585 


Auditions by appointment. 


New York City 











THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE offers two years’ intensive training in theatre technics 


ACTING...... Sanford Meisner 


VOICE and SPEECH. Laura Elliot, Fanny Bradshaw, Edith Stebbins, 
Lehman Engel 


Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Blanche Talmud, 
Erick Hawkins 
Richard Willis 


Norris Houghton, John Houseman, Irene Lewisohn, 
Robert Ross, Heinrich Schnitzler 


MOVEMENT 


STAGE DESIGN. Isaac Benesch 


GUEST DIRECTORS 


MAKE-UP. . 


Catalogue on request 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
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Founded 1917 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


and DRAMATIC ART 


LETITIA V. BARNUM, 


Announcing the 23rd Annual Summer Session—1940 


President 


Intensive Six Weeks Theatre Study—June 24—Aug. 2 


A condensed course giving thorough, stimulating training in an individualized 
Our professional faculty stresses 


program resulting from 23 years of experience. 


personalized, intimate study in preparation for stage, screen and radio. 
ing public performances, the summer term offers a particularly well-rounded 


course of study in 


SPEECH PLAY PRODUCTION RADIO TECHNIQUE DANCE 


Director, 
633 Fine Arts Building, 410 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


For information address: 


Summer Session, 
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Beatrix Lehmann and Stephen Murray in the first public production in Eng- 
land of Eugene O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


MEMORANDUM TO MR. EDWARD 
JOHNSON — PAN AMERICAN DAY 
—GILPIN PLAYERS 


MEMORANDUM for Edward Johnson— 
Dear Mr. Johnson: Would we 
help your cause if we told the Metropoli- 
tan directors to make the goal of their 
appeal to save the opera two million 
dollars or nothing? If the Metropolitan 
is to be ‘a national institution’ we want 
not only air conditioning and a few more 
usable seats; we want new productions, 
more modern, fresher, more vital; we 
want to modernize the stage and the 
lighting equipment; we want lyric opera 
and frequent performances at popular 
prices. Two million dollars may do it, 
and two is only twice one. With you as 
director of the opera, we could have all 
of that if you had the money to work 
with. Make them get it! 


ga 14, 1940, is Pan American Day, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union. 
The celebration comes at the moment 
when there is increasing evidence of Pan 
American unity and increasing hope of 


further cooperation among the coun- ° 


tries of the Western Hemisphere. The 








Lotte Goslar, Viennese dance mime, of the 
large shoes and the false nose, takes a bow 
in Reunion in New York (drawing by 
Catherine Stonebridge). 


JOHN GIELGUD, closing the long 
run of The Importance of Being 
Earnest, joins the Old Vic once more 
and will probably celebrate Shake- 
speare’s Birthday by opening his 
season there with a new production 
of King Lear followed by plays of 
other dramatists and closing with 
The Tempest. His readings, ‘Shake- 
speare in War and Peace’, have 
earned £1500 for war relief. 
& 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON will have 
its Shakespeare Festival this year 
despite Herr Hitler. B. Iden Payne 


major energies of the Union have, of has already recruited his company. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


OUR neighbors to the south are 
convinced of the value of the theatre 
as a community centre. Colombia 
already has some splendid examples 
of what can be done, even in small 
towns and with limited means (the 
theatre at Bogota was illustrated in 
last year’s Travel Issue). Now Nic- 
aragua has approved plans for a 
new municipal theatre in the district 
of Managua, ‘large enough to pro- 
vide a meeting place for all public 
and civic functions’. President So- 
moza speaks of the theatre as offer- 
ing an opportunity to all the people 
to participate in the best modern 
plays, music, motion pictures and 
other forms of entertainment ‘in 
order that we may retain the humil- 
ity and humanity that are so sorely 
needed in the world today’. 
* 

IN A series of Sunday evening dance 
programs currently running at the 
Windsor Theatre, Katherine Dun- 
ham, dance director of Labor Stage, 
Inc., has been harvesting the fruits 
of intensive field studies in the 
dances of the West Indies under- 
taken as a Julius Rosenwald fellow 
and then under special grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Already 
well-known in Chicago as soloist, 
choreographer and energetic pioneer 
in the Negro art dance, Miss Dun- 
ham’s activities in the New York 
scene include her own newly or- 
ganized Dance Group and the dance 


routines of the current edition of Players of the Karamu Theatre in Cleve- 


Pins and Needles. 
7 
THE ROCKEFELLER Founda- 


tion proves again its willingness to 
support adventures along unex- 
plored paths, by making a grant of 
$20,000 to the New School for Social 
Research for a two-year study of the 
use of music in motion pictures. The 
Project will be conducted by Hanns 
Eisler, cooperating with RCA and 
members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 
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guise. Under the direction of Rowena 


Jelliffe, the Gilpin Players have worked 





course, been directed toward inter-state _ 
relations, international law, transporta. 
tion and communication, medical ang 
public health progress and the advance 
of commerce and industry. But there hag 
been a steadily growing service in the 
interest of better understanding through ~ 
the arts and through fraternal inter. 
course. There has, in fact, been so much - 
demand for this service recently as to 
create a need for a special Division of | 
Intellectual Cooperation that has joined” 
hands across the seas for hundreds of 
grateful organizations, THEATRE ARTS. 
among them. ‘Just as the Spanish Ameri. 
can nations had kept alive during the 
early part of the nineteenth century the 
idea of a united America as conceived by 
the Great Liberator, Simén Bolivar,’ so,” 
says the report of the Pan American’ 
Union, ‘during the closing years of the 
same century the Latin American na” 

tions insisted on and were largely respon- 
sible for the organization of the bureau 
upon a truly international basis’ until it 

has evolved into a secretariat under the 


direction of the 21 New World Republics. 


















w= the oldest Negro theatre 
group in the country, the Gilpin 


land, woke up one morning a few months 
ago to find their home demolished by 
fire, they did not suspect that their mis- 
fortune might be good fortune in dis- 


quietly in the crowded quarters of their 
Neighborhood House for almost twenty 
years, establishing a reputation for giv- 
ing good plays, for encouraging Negro 
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Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, one of the active dramatists of his country, tak- 
ing tea with Selma Lagerlof and Marc Connelly in those quieter days when 
only riots over The Green Pastures disturbed the peace at that remarkable 
institution, The Royal Dramatic Theatre of Stockholm. 
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FIGARO, the only new production of the year at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, raised a storm of controversy between an enthusiastic public and an 
unfavorable press. Used to thinking of Mozart operas as German, the critics 
of this new Figaro were shocked by the ‘innovations’ of Herbert Graf, stage 
director, and Jonel Jorgulesco and Ladislas Czettel, scene and costume de- 
signers. An interesting note on the peculiarly un-German character of this 
opera is supplied by Paul Nettl in The New York Times: ‘This German 
opera by the Austrian Mozart was composed to a libretto by a Venetian 


Jew . . . Lorenzo da Ponte. Da Ponte’s source for the libretto was the most 
French of comedies — Beaumarchais’ Barbier de Seville, and the locale was 
Spain. . . . Susanne was sung by Nancy Storace, and we are indebted to 


her in large part for the charming qualities with which Mozart endowed this 
particular role. The part of Don Basilio was written for the Irishman 
O’Kelly. . . . All the other performers were Italians. Finally, the opera 
was, of course, first presented in Vienna, but its world reputation proceeded 
from Prague where Figaro was greeted with wild enthusiasm, while in Vienna 
it had been misunderstood and suppressed.’ 























THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


playwrights and for service to other 
ups that ranged over their entire re- 
gion and beyond it. But they were so 
unassuming and undemanding that it 
took a fire and the immediate response 
to their needs of other playing groups in 
Cleveland to call adequate public atten- 
tion to the quality of their work. The 
Cleveland Play House cleared their 
smaller stage, the Brooks Theatre, for 
their use for a full month, and the first 
lay of the Gilpin Players’ season was 
produced there. Next, Western Reserve 
opened its doors for the rehearsal and 
performance of the second play. And 
soon plans were under way to take to 
Oberlin College a play by Shirley Graham, 
a Negro graduate of Oberlin, in rehearsal 
when the Players lost their theatre. 

A theatre for the blind, plays for chil- 
dren, a modern dance group, a marion- 
ette company, are a part of the larger 
dramatic program of this enterprising 
association which has also, through the 
scholarship fund of the Gilpin Players, 
financed ten students at a Polytechnic 
Institute and two students at the Cleve- 
land School of Art. The Neighborhood 
Association, of which the Karamu The- 
atre was a part, is now seeking public 
funds for a new building. 

It is, says William F. McDermott, 
dramatic critic of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, ‘One of the most important 
theatrical institutions in the United 
States in respect to its furtherance of 
education, in drama and allied arts, in 
the community that it serves. In the 
many years of its existence it has carved 
out for itself a position that I believe is 
unique.’ It has well earned a new home. 


THE arrival in Mexico of a group of 
Spanish Loyalist intellectuals seems 
already to be bearing fruit in the 
cultural life of their new home. This 
is indicated, first, in the catalogue 
of the publishers called Editorial 
Seneca, that seems from its extent 
and distinction to be the list, with 
additions, of some well-established 
Spanish book publisher. This list 
includes in its theatre section the 
works of Federico Garcia Lorca; 
Spanish comedies of the seventeenth 
century; an anthology of Spanish 
theatre edited by Enrique Diez 
Canedo; two volumes called Theatre, 
one by Rafael Alberti and one by 
Xavier Villaurrutia, and other in- 
teresting items. A second evidence 
is in a new bi-weekly magazine, 
Romance, that bears the subtitle, 
‘revista popular Hispanoamericana’ 
and contains in its list of collabora- 
tors names of writers and artists 
well known in Spain, Mexico, and in 
South America. Romance carries the 
provocative subtitle, after Malraux, 
‘Culture is neither inherited nor 
transmitted, it is conquered.’ 


& 
IF THE new relay system of broad- 
casting television is successful, it 
will solve a vital problem: that 
is, how to expand the range of 
television broadcasts beyond the 
forty miles which is all they can now 
attain. Similar to the process of re- 
broadcasting familiar to radio listen- 
ers, the relay system has been the 
subject of experimentation in tele- 
vision laboratories for the past year. 


& 

PAN AMERICAN THEATRE 
opened its second season in Mexico 
City with Ramon Naya’s Mexican 
Mural, a play which won the Group 
Theatre prize in 1939. Under the 
direction of Fernando Wagner, this 
theatre presents plays in English, 
including this year, besides Sefior 
Naya’s drama, Boy Meets Girl and 
Rodolfo Usigli’s E/ Gesticulador. 
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Night Music 





Manhattan Music 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


T AM IN love with human possibilities,’ proclaims the philosophie © 
detective of Clifford Odets’ Night Music. And it is its human im. ~ 
plications as much as its theatrical effectiveness that give Mr. Odets’ ” 
latest play its particular values. If three plays make a trend, the cur- © 
rent mood on Broadway seems one of abdication. The militants of the — 
thirties have apparently decided to hand on the baffling job of solving ~ 
a mad world’s riddles to the youngsters of their boy-and-girl plays. 

Mr. Odets’ young man, an excitable Greek-American from Brock- — 
ton, Mass., seems even more unfit than Elmer Rice’s young man in © 
Two on an Island to cope with his problems, but he has passion and 7 
seriousness and, in the end, a will to succeed in the hard job of living. ~ 
He is an ‘angry’ youngster who has taken such a beating from the life 7 
which the last decade has provided for large numbers of America’s 7 
youth that he carries a bushel of chips on his shoulder. He is presented 7 
to us, in a first pungent scene, about to lose his job because the two 
monkeys he is escorting to Hollywood have involved him in a ludicrous ~ 
embroglio. First they snatched the wallet out of his pocket and threw 
it in the gutter, then they tore a locket from the neck of an innocent 
passerby and finally they have landed their keeper in the police station, 
escorted by Detective Rosenberger of the Force. With unusual jus- 
tice, the monkeys are put in jail and the young man is dismissed. 
The eleven succeeding scenes are concerned with his Manhattan 
wanderings, in company with the girl of the locket, Fay Tucker. The 
detective who is the raisonneur of the play follows them about, sees to 
food and shelter, protects, appreciates and exhorts the young. Around 
these three central characters circles a constellation of lesser lights, 
oddities human and animal. They are a queer, frowsty lot, these 
denizens of Odets’ human menagerie, but all of them have an incisive, 
a compelling quality of life. In the end after much argument between 
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NIGHT MUSIC 


Jane Wyatt and Elia Kazan as the harassed girl-and-boy of Clifford Odets’ 
new play, in animated argument at the foot of George W ashington’s statue 
at the World’s Fair. Mordecai Gorelik’s atmospheric settings, Harold Clur- 
man’s direction and the acting of the Group Theatre combine to make ex- 
citing playgoing of this Manhattan saga. 


Richard Tucker 








Vandamm 





TWO FOR THE SHOW 


To reach this formal close to a scene in blacked-out London, Frances Com- 
stock and Alfred Drake sing ‘How High the Moon’, Eunice Healey and 
Tommy Wonder employ exciting acrobatics in a costermonger’s s dance, and 
Nadine Gae and William Archibald (the latter straight from the Humphrey- 
Weidman studio) perform a neatly distorted adagio turn entitled ‘Danse 
Macabre’. All this in the new Nancy Hamilton revue, Two for the Show. 











BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


Fay’s bourgeois family and her new companions, the young people go 
off together, with a suitcase containing a clarinet as their only luggage 
- and the blessing of the dying detective as their passport to an uncer- 
tain future. 

The telling of this slight tale is prolix, some of its philosophic 
meditations curiously banal, even sentimental, but it is never thin. It 
has that rich, opaque violence that is typical Odets. It bubbles like 
molten lava, though at the moment the volcano is not in eruption. 
The least objective of writers, Mr. Odets has yet an extraordinary per- 
ception of human variation, and the gift of translating his perception 
into pointed dialogue; he can compass character in a nutshell. More 
nearly than any other writer today he is aware of the quality of New 
York’s menacing charivari and is able to record it. The first chords of 
Night Music seemed a prelude to the great play he must some day 
write on the City of Hope and Fear. 

The production, like the play, shows the Group experimenting in a 
new, or at least a different, idiom. This, their twenty-second produc- 
tion, finds many of the actors of their first play still with them, and 
their technique of close-knit, detailed and introspective performance, 
so admirably tuned to Mr. Odets’ style, still in evidence. But Harold 
Clurman has introduced certain directorial innovations; realism is 
there but it is wedded to pictorial stylization. The lights go up on 
Mordecai Gorelik’s effectively grim and colorful sets and the actors 
are ‘discovered’ in position. There is a fraction of a second when the 
complete picture makes its own comment before the performers move 
and speak. Occasionally one or two people on the stage remain a per- 
ceptible length of time in their frozen attitudes, like marionettes 
not yet brought into the action by the hand of the invisible puppeteer; 
then, at the proper cue they melt into action. The flow of the scene 
continues until a sound of music announces its imminent end. The 
music, written for the production by Hanns Eisler, sustains the mood 
through interims necessitated by twelve changes of scene. To hold, 
and forewarn, the audience Mr. Gorelik projects on the curtain a series 
of amusing, ornamental devices. The first one represents a little man 
in the Wrigley tradition, lying tipsily on a bar of music with sky- 
scrapers and electric signs all about. Each scene has a different symbol 
which establishes in advance the locale of these Manhattan vignettes. 

Comparison with Elmer Rice’s Two on an Island is inevitable, 
since the pattern of the stories is not dissimilar, and the production 
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problem from the angle of stage design much the same. Jo Mielziner 
expressed Mr. Rice’s amiable story in terms of skeletonized buildings 
and properties, projected backdrops, light and space. Mr. Gorelik used 
small units, simplified but realistic details, and projected, stylized 
backdrops. His New York, keyed to Mr. Odets’ script, is murky, 
sordid, illuminated by troubled shafts of light. Where Mr. Rice’s peo- 
ple eat in a tin and marble Coffee Pot, the Odets gang sits around a 
long table at ‘the Greek’s joint’; the trimmings are musty golden oak 
and there is neither light nor air. The young couple’s bedroom in Two 
on an Island is pathetically cheap and humble, but the Night Music 
bedrooms are sinister. Finally the young people of the one play wind 
up in the head of the Statue of Liberty, while Mr. Odets unites his 
protagonists at the feet of the statue of Washington. 

In the acting of the play as in the writing and direction, admirable 
skill is combined with some uncertainty. Elia Kazan, one of the most 
gifted of the younger actors, plays the young man with extraordinary 
fire and intensity, though the precision of gesture allied to mood and 
word which have characterized his other performances is on this occa- 
sion blurred. There is a certain lack of line in his performance as 
though he were walking in unfamiliar terrain. He has a difficult 
character to present, a youth so singularly afflicted with rancor and 
self-pity and so devoid of instinctive generosity that it is hard to un- 
derstand how the girl in the case could have discovered at a glance his 
heart of gold. Jane Wyatt as Fay also has a difficult assignment, nor 
does she succeed in giving the role the variety and depth which are 
indicated but hardly developed in the script. 

Morris Carnovsky, playing the commentator-detective, has 
created an unforgettable portrait. In Mr. Odets’ play, as in Mr. 
Rice’s, the older man is by far the most rounded study and Mr. Car- 
novsky brings all his mature skill, his knowledge of make-up, idiom, 
costume and movement to this Rembrandtesque impression of a 
dying man. With Sanford Meisner, Roman Bohnen, Philip Loeb, 
Art Smith, Ruth Nelson, Bert Conway and the rest doing everything 
required of them from character parts to walk-ons, the Group Theatre 
upholds its tradition as the leading acting company in New York. 

To what depths the old star system can descend when not checked 
by good taste and respect for theatre is tragically demonstrated by 
John Barrymore’s appearance in My Dear Children. Written by 
Catherine Turney and Jerry Horwin, directed by Otto L. Preminger 
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and produced by Richard Aldrich and Richard Myers in Chicago a 
year ago, the play has been coming east in slow but spectacular stages. 
A footling farce of no merit, it is transformed by an actor who should 
be the honor and pride of the American theatre into a piece of first- 
class exhibitionism. It is impossible to review it as a play; it is a circus, 
a peep-show. Barrymore mouths and grins, waves his long expressive 
hands, talks to the customers and jokes with the cast. But the result is 
singularly unfunny. The pace of this danse macabre is slow; the im- 
plications tragic. Mr. Barrymore is tired and ill. What might have 
been an amusing charade has turned into a bitter grind. The audience 
may scream when he kisses his leading lady, but even a sensation- 
seeking public cannot really think it funny when the greatest Ameri- 
can Hamlet since Booth tosses a parenthetic ‘You can go to Hell’ at 
the portrait of himself in that role which hangs reproachfully on the 
wall above him. 

John Barrymore was one of the great actors of our day and it is 
better to remember the days of his achievement than to dwell on his 
decline. Granted health and the will to do it, he could still be a great 
actor, for the voice is there and that bone-deep knowledge of the thea- 
tre, that infallible capacity for taking the stage, that gift of projection, 
that power to lift the heart. Even My Dear Children might be forgiven 
if it formed a stepping stone to the return of a well-beloved prodigal to 
the real theatre which is his home. 

Hamlets past and present haunt Broadway. The hero of Dorothy 
Thompson and Fritz Kortner’s Another Sun was a Viennese actor in 
exile; an actor who in his own country was the Hamlet of the day. The 
part was played by Hans Jaray who is actually a Viennese interpreter 
of that role and an actor-playwright of standing and accomplishment. 
Another Sun, produced by Cheryl Crawford and directed by Mr. 
Kortner, proved once more the devastating truth that reality and 
realism are not the same. Though every detail of character and event 
in this story of a group of Viennese actor-folk might easily be dupli- 
cated in real life, and though the incidents portrayed were searing to 
the imaginative playgoer because of their factual background, the 
matter of the play remained, in the end as in the beginning, undram- 
atized. The tenuous story is concerned with the plight of refugees in 
this country and centres around Berndt, the actor who has come to 
America because he insisted on continuing to perform a play by a 
revolutionary poet whose work is banned. A motley collection of 
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refugees, Russian, Italian, German, and a couple of American journal- 
ists congregate in the bed-sitting room of Berndt, talk about their 
problems and listen to the radio through which pours the terrifying 
news of the Austrian Anschluss. A baby is born, a poet dies in Ger- 
many, the actor’s wife departs, but the actor remains — the future 
lies in America. 

It would be difficult enough to make this wandering and uncertain 
script come to life on the stage, but Mr. Kortner’s direction did noth- 
ing to help it. The actors strolled vaguely in and out, circled about the 
furniture, sat or lay on the bed, stood in awkward, helpless groups. 
Bits of business were scattered here and there like bric-a-brac in an 
auction room. No relationships were established or clarified and the 
actors, nervous and uncertain, seemed each to be living an anxious, 
lonely life. Acting material, like play material, was there but was 
signally wasted. Whether owing to language difficulties or to sheer 
first-night nerves, Hans Jaray’s performance was subdued, but never 
undistinguished. Here is an actor with an excellent stage presence, 
good looks, a fine voice, force and mettle. He will shortly be at ease in 
his new language and if the theatre has sense enough to use him and 
keep him away from Hollywood, he will be an addition to our stage 
which is much in need of able young actors. Among the other per- 
formances contributed by the foreign actors, Johanna Hofer’s as the 
expectant mother was hauntingly pathetic and effective. She has a 
special quality which conveys a veiled, palpitant mood of fear and 
illumination. Adrienne Gessner as a faded Viennese soubrette showed 
her proficiency in the brief agitated scenes allotted her, while Leo 
Bulgakov gave as he always does a highly satisfactory and winning, 
though often inaudible, delineation of a Russian producer, relic of an 
earlier exodus. The American contingent — Kate Warriner and Her- 
bert Rudley as the journalists, Celeste Holm and McKay Morris as 
the wife and the friend of the actor — did what they could with 
sketchy material. 

The Unconquered by Ayn Rand, a dramatization of her novel We, 
the Living, also suffered from the lack of perspective which recent 
experience makes inevitable. Reputed to be founded on actual events, 
Miss Rand’s story of life in present-day Russia smacked more of nine- 
teenth century melodrama, French Revolutionary style, than of 
reality. The pattern seemed both familiar and artificial. The plot dealt 
with a love affair, with racketeers, corrupt officials and manipulated 
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justice, but never achieved validity. Boris Aronson’s intentionally 
overwrought palaces and sombre offices were more effective than 
either Miss Rand’s writing or Mr. Abbott’s direction. Dean Jagger, 
who played an officer of the G. P. U., was manly and dramatic as the 
script required and Helen Craig gave a certain poignancy to an un- 
developed role, but all the actors had difficulty in making theatrically 
convincing a play based on experience. 

The third ‘refugee’ offering was in lighter vein. Reunion in New 
York, produced by the group of young people whose From Vienna was 

iven last summer, is a collection of sketches, songs and dances in 
revue style. The actors in this company are mainly the youngsters 
who created the Kleinkunstbuehne in Vienna in 1933 and performed 
there until the death of Austria in March of 1938. Re-united in New 
York they have set up shop and present their second show in the Little 
Theatre. Already well on the way to a mastery of that formidable 
dragon, the English language, these young men and women present a 
disarmingly courageous and cheerful front, lapsing only occasionally 
into sentimental nostalgia. Without any striking stars, their company 
boasts two or three gifted members: Fred Lorenz who struggles 
solemnly with ‘English in Six Easy Lessons’; Henry Peever who does 
a spirited and highly amusing skit on William Saroyan in which Vilma 
Kurer enacts ‘A Character in Search of a Character’; Katherine 
Mattern, excellent as the unsmiling exponent of the art of laughter. 
Lotte Goslar gives three of her characteristic comic dance-mimes, 
still somewhat foreign to American taste, but her chorus-girl, danced 
with Nell Hyrt, is excellent clowning. The group will do well in future 
productions to minimize the pathos and terror of their personal situa- 
tion. The Dachau song is too shattering for such a setting; it breaks 
the festive mood that a revue must engender. The last number, a 
‘Party to Our Memories’, also gives the audience the uncomfortable 
feeling of being on the outside looking in, a mood alien to the intention 
of theatre gaieties. Nor do the cruder attempts to meet American 
standards of bad taste fit into the picture. Vulgarity should at least 
be spontaneous. 

Another group of young artists — native and to the manner born — 
is the one sponsored by Gertrude Macy and Stanley Gilkey for which 
Nancy Hamilton writes the sketches and lyrics. Two for the Show 
follows last year’s successful One for the Money with John Murray 
Anderson again in command and Raoul Péne du Bois again at the 
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easel. Robert Alton is also in the picture as the dance director. With 9 


so many cooks the resulting broth is good but not superlative. Richard 7 
Haydn is there with the incredibly respectable and hortatory Mr, ~ 
Carp, this time devoting his attention to the art of cookery. Brenda | 
Forbes and Eve Arden contribute their particular qualities. The 


most engaging features of the evening, however, are the various songs. 


and-dances interpreted by a group of able young dancers: Nadine Gae, © 
Eunice Healey, Tommy Wonder, William Archibald and that jitter- 7 
bug princess, young Betty Hutton. Though the sketches are undis- | 
tinguished and lack bite, there are two or three pleasant production 7 


numbers, especially ‘Calypso Joe’ and the ‘All Girl Band’, and plenty 


of delights in costuming and young pulchritude are provided to divert © 


the tired business man, if he still exists. 
Bernard Shaw and his plays belong in a category of their own and 


his recent Geneva is no exception to the rule. The play received short ~ 


shrift on Broadway, due in part to the unwillingness of American 


audiences to listen, and in part to the fact that the Colbourne-Jones ~ 
company from England, which had just completed a Canadian tour, ~ 


was not quite up to metropolitan standards. Only a few of its actors, 
among them Cyril Gardiner as the Secretary of the League, Lawrence 
Hanray as Sir Orpheus Midlander and Maurice Colbourne as Battler, 
were able to give it the authority and variety its long-winded discur- 
siveness demanded. After a slow-moving first act, not helped by 
pedestrian performance, the scene moves from the office of the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Cooperation to the court at the 
Hague. Here it breaks into an animated, broad-gauge debating society 
in Mr. Shaw’s familiar later vein. It is full of pithy discourse, sharp 
caricature and malicious wit. In this scene the three dictators, not at 
all disguised as Battler, Bombardone and General Flanco, are ar- 
raigned before the high court. On trial for various predatory acts, 
they take centre stage and strut their stuff, while Sir Orpheus sits on 
the side and in his deprecatory, British way calls the tune. After a 
great deal of stimulating talk which ranges all the way from Hitler's 
neuroses to the Golden Rule, the curtain comes down on the announce- 
ment of a world once more at war. Before that happens, however, the 
Judge of the Court has this to say of the human race: ‘Man is a 
failure as a political animal.’ Disillusionment can go no further; the 
sage of Back to Methuselah, ‘s suffering from his own dread disease. 
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Franchot Tone gives a brilliantly sustained performance as a Loyalist secret 
agent in the adaptation of Ernest Hemingway's play about the Spanish 
Civil War. Arnold Moss, as the hard-boiled ‘officer, is an effective foil to the 
nerve-shattered American volunteer. 





THE PICCOLI are back in town! After a world tour of several years, Vit- 
torio Podrecca’s marionette troupe, describing itself as ‘A Dazzling, Stu- 
pendous Miracle of the Stage! A Very Essence of Sound Universal Theatri- 
calism!’, has returned to New York, where it won many friends on its last 
visit. In the repertory of this versatile group is a parody on a certain Negro 
band leader and his orchestra. 








The Scene in Europe 
ASHLEY DUKES 


I. Midwinter and Spring in England 


EARLY every good actor of yesterday was a Bensonian. This 
N meant that for successive seasons or years he had been a member 
of Frank Benson’s Company, the only important organization for 
playing Shakespeare on the road, and the forerunner of the later 
dramatic schools. Life in that Company was very pleasant a gen- 
eration ago. Most of the men actors were drawn direct from the 
universities; the women came from cultivated homes. Their visit to 
a big city, which happened once or twice a year, was an event to be 
anticipated; they had sporting contests with local teams, and were 
widely entertained. If they made their weekly move by railroad in 
the same coaches as the rank and file of Sunday ‘theatricals’, they 
were the aristocrats of their profession and knew it well. A sure audi- 
ence awaited them everywhere, studied their nightly change of bill 
and selected its own three or four plays to be seen before the week was 
out. Their return visit also was arranged months in advance, and took 
precedence of every other booking, even of the tours of an Irving or 
a Tree or an Alexander. 

The musical comedies of Georges Edwardes, which flourished 
about.the same time, may have drawn more money to the house; but 
no one drew more credit than Benson. All this gracious life and way 
of living is recalled by the death in December of Benson himself, a 
man whose talent as actor was much disputed, though many placed 
his Hamlet in the class of Forbes-Robertson’s or even higher. Play- 
goers aged sixty are now the only valid judges of these matters. But 
we can remember that Benson was with us before the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford, and before Tree at His Majesty’s 
and before the Old Vic or the National Theatre were even thought of. 
All this chapter of history is well known in America, too, for the 
Bensonian currency was international during its long life. Our own 
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dim and blacked-out stage recalls the tradition, salutes the chief u 
holder and smiles at the tale of his touring company of Shakespearean 
athletes and game-players who were engaged, like some masters in 
English public schools, for their prowess in two fields. 

Actually, we have before us as hard a struggle as any faced by 
such pioneers of the past. The first need of the stage is to make itself 
known; this has been true ever since the drum-beating impresario 
came onto a platform to advertise the merits of his troupe. How to 
make the whisper of good theatre heard in the roar of news — that 
is the issue. Any one can buy space in a newspaper and put his 
announcement in the right column; this adds to the confusion without 
appreciable result. What the playgoer needs is not multiple infor- 
mation, but selective guidance. Entertainment lists signify very 
little. 

In New York as well as in London, the name of a fictitious play 
might be announced as being performed in a fictitious theatre, and 
nobody would discover the hoax for days because nobody would ring 
the box-office number given. Nor does dramatic reviewing mean much, 
unless it is done well and seriously. The present doyen of English 
critics told everybody at the outset of war that leg shows and revues 
were now the only form of entertainment that mattered; and it would 
seem he has not yet changed his mind. Notices of a few lines each, 
initialled by the ghosts of critics, are all that the theatre gets in return 
for its own effort and its advertising expenditure (this last now greater 
than ever). The Press plea is always that space is limited; but broad- 
casting programmes are inserted free as items of general news and 
occupy columns where the stage gets a paragraph. 

Theatre reporting and advance publicity, always done better in 
New York than in London, now scarcely exist with us at all. The 
B.B.C. has no talks on current plays and makes no recommendations 
to the playgoer. Instead, it immobilizes somewhere in the country 
a big reserve of acting talent engaged in reading radio-plays into the 
microphone. Add the midwinter blackout which falls on London 
three hours before the average theatre-opening hour, and you have 
every reason for the playgoer’s withdrawal to books and the fireside. 
The revues and musicals are little affected because they have no cul- 
tural rivalries to face, and a part of their audience is going out any- 
way and going on to a supper-show afterwards. It is the playgoer with 
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a suburban train to catch, the solid mainstay and prop of the stage, 
whose attendance declines tenfold. 

I had not been to a West End first night for some time before the 
opening of Denis Johnston’s The Golden Cuckoo at the Duchess; and 
there we all were in the dim corridors, ghosts of critics and ghosts of 
first-nighters rather wanly garnishing the house. Had a world-master- 

iece been suddenly unfolded to us, I doubt if this survival-audience 
from other times could have been truly carried away. The play is not 
that, but it is an astonishing fantastication of incident; there is hardly 
a moment that does not possess the wit of situation, without which 
all other wit of the theatre lacks salt and savour. 

The playwright makes light of his own tale and tells us it is his echo 
of another tale, vaguely recollected, about an old gentleman who 
saw the injustice of this world and broke a post-office window. That 
is effectively all that happens in three acts. People drunk or sober, 
calm or indignant, sane or possessed, drift across the field of vision 
carrying with them whole characters in the round (a cabdriver for 
instance) who have been forgotten and are fated to revolve about the 
action like moons about a Jupiter. 

A possible English reaction is to regard the whole as an Irishman’s 
impertinence, for obviously Irish personages talk with Cockney ac- 
cents and there is no other city but Dublin where the plot could be 
remotely credible. And it is true there are great dangers for the 
author of The Moon in the Yellow River in denying the importance 
of local color and accuracy of detail; he may easily go the way of 
O’Casey when he tries to become an internationalist, even an inter- 
nationalist poet. With Maire O’Neill and Brefni O’Rorke as authentic 
Irish players in the cast, I would rather have seen the vast fantastic 
hero played by another Irishman than by Frank Pettingell, who is 
bound to recall in his rodomontades the protean actors who used to 
entertain pit queues (when there were queues) outside London 
theatres. The old busker and the old crazy philosopher are types not 
to be confused, and an Irishman, with so many examples in the 
saloons of Dublin to guide him, could better have pointed their 
difference. But the evening was far from lost. 

Of the other new plays, Ladies in Retirement, by Reginald Denham 
and Edward Percy (St. James’s) has justified its claim to be something 
more than a thriller, and New York is to see it soon. A version of 
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Great Expectations was brought out by an Actors’ Company which 
includes among its talented members: Alec Guinness who did the 
adaptation and played Herbert Pocket, Martita Hunt and Marius 
Goring. Macchiavelli’s Mandrago/a has survived another month, in. 
cluding fog and Christmas, at the Mercury. Two revivals, Major 
Barbara and Desire Under the Elms, the latter with Beatrix Lehmann, 
Stephen Murray and Mark Dignam in the cast, succeed each other at 
the Westminster. Gielgud has returned to town with The Importance 
of Being Earnest, which is probably the only straight play to draw the 
audience of a success. 

Several competing seasons of ballet have led to the amalgamation 
of the Ballet Club (and Ballet Rambert) with the Arts Theatre Club, 
which from now onward will direct the activities of several English 
companies. A new kind of topical revue, Who’s Taking Liberty? (book 
by Pamela Frankau, music by Spoliansky), runs on at the Whitehall. 
But everything for the present remains a gesture, and the force of 
this gesture lies in its broken character; no one knows what action is 
to follow. 

A bomb or two might well bring out the playgoer who now sits at 
home; but we should wish him instead the full understanding that he 
lives in the present and not in the past. 


II. Stendhal and His Theatre 


HE Stendhal who wrote Le Rouge et le Noir and La Chartreuse de 

Parme, and trembled in the presence of hoped-for mistresses, and 
began a score of comedies that remained unfinished, and explained his 
own psychology of love in De Amour, and made every day of life 
significant by his inexhaustible interest in things and people, was also 
the Stendhal who fought in Italy and Russia with the Napoleonic 
armies, and lay in his billet reading Shakespeare as though Shake- 
speare had never been read before. 

It is his own blend of action and ambition, egoism and sensibility, 
logic and passion, that brings him near to us today. Happy the 
women who knew such a man, however often he disappointed them. 
Happy the acquaintances who took coffee or dined with him, or 
walked under the arches of the Palais-Royal or went with him toa 
play. Happy the man himself, who could confess the lasting ambition 
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‘to live in Paris on a fifth floor and write plays like the plays of 
Moliére’. Stendhal is the civilization that men fight wars to defend. 
Every evening when opportunity offers, in war or peace, at home 

or abroad, he goes to the theatre. At midnight or dawn he writes of 
what he has seen, with the precision of an artist who cares nothing for 
the public and cares little even for the reader of his diary of events. He 
is the best sort of dramatic reviewer, being reviewer to himself. 

Stendhal is a young subaltern, barely twenty, when he sits down in 
Lombardy to write: 

I believe for instance that I shall one day accomplish some- 
thing in the theatre. . . . My judgment of the plays I have 
seen [in Paris and Bergamo] seems to justify this hope. .. . 
But as soon as an opportunity presents itself to enjoy myself 
and to learn at the same time, I realize how necessary is 
worldly experience to the refinement of pleasure. . . . For how 
can I be astonished even by my awkwardness and ill-success 
with women, as long as I am still unequal to the understanding 
of the passions and characters of mankind, which are my per- 
petual study? 

A year later he is working upon a comedy in verse, Les Deux 
Hommes, which he abandons at the three-hundredth-odd stanza, even 
as he declares: 

I must never sacrifice vigor of expression to any sort of good 
taste. . . . Every personage [in my comedy] has one utterance 
for his thought; any other word or line is a contradiction. 

A year later still, in Paris, he makes his midnight commentary in 
this fashion: 

Never have I been more held by a tragedy than this evening 
by Bajazet. . . . Mlle. Duchesnois was beyond all praise; I 
went to visit her after the performance, and she received me 
with all the simplicity that marks her nature. . . . That hand- 
some fellow Chazet came up to us, and I think he was surprised 
to see me so much at my ease. . . . While I was waiting out- 
side Duchesnois’ room, I saw Talma go along the passage; 
about my own height, wearing a blue coat, black breeches and 


stockings. . . . He was saying a word to the doorkeeper; he 
has the same voice as on the stage. . . . This glimpse of him 
moved me, he had the air of tragedy. . . . I thought I was in- 
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different to the glamour of fame, after so many disillusionments 
in meeting the great ones of our time; but here at last is some- 
thing of the reality I sought for. . . . Most of all, this evening, 
I admired Racine for the blend of veracity and elegance in his 
writing; he has not the line of Michelangelo, but the bloom of 
Rubens. . . . In one of the boxes was sitting a woman in the 
very likeness of a newly-washed corpse, positively freezing to 
the view, though well dressed; I studied her long and closely, 
and found she inspired the horror of death without any other 
emotion. . . . My touch of liver is due to taking a cup of coffee 
between the acts. 
Next evening comes a contrast: 

I have just come away from Iphigénie en Aulide, and not a 
line of this tragedy reached my soul. . . . True, it was played 
very nearly as badly as possible, with Saint-Prix pitiable, 
Talma and Duchesnois moderate, Mlle. Raucourt insupport- 
able, and Mlle. Bourgeois incapable of reaching the tragic 
plane. . . . This play should have a great appeal, for all its 
characters are commonplace. . . . I went round with Favier 
to see Mlle. Duchesnois, and we found her in a state of fury 
because Mlle. Raucourt, after hearing some hisses, had threat- 
ened her. . . . It seems this actress has a true fishwifely 
Style... 

Today was the second session of the Tribunat, to make B. 
[Bonaparte] emperor. 

A few pages on in the Yournal: 

Favier told me that when Bonaparte was younger, Talma 

used to give him a free pass to any theatre where he played. 


Before long the young officer and writer begins to examine the 
foundation on which he himself desires to build: 

Comedy has the great advantage over tragedy that it por- 
trays characters, while tragedy portrays passions . . . comedy 
is made for thought, tragedy for emotions that thrust reflection 
aside. . . . I shall perhaps adapt into French a number of the 
themes treated by Goldoni in Italian; but if I carry out this 
project, my pieces will have nothing in common with Goldoni’s 
except an essential aim. . . . His plots are not strong enough 
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for my inclination, nor are his pleasantries subtle enough for our 
present taste. . . . If public applause should approve such a 
work of adaptation, it would be most curious, seeing that the 
comedies were written two hundred years ago. . . . Goldoni is 
a delightful master, and all his characters live in the round; if 
they are neither sublime nor even always reach the height of 
animation, their creator himself is a model of gaiety and nat- 
uralness. . . . Today I shall go to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
to read the comedies of Macchiavelli. 


An evening in 1804: 


Tartuffe was played by Fleury, Contat, Grandmesnil, De- 
vienne, Volnais, who surpassed themselves in their execution of 
every detail. . . . Mlle. Contat was far above her usual level, 
and in her fourth-act scene with Tartuffe the change from hesi- 
tation in Voyez..si.. to strength in mon mari was superb. 
. . . At the end, where Laclave utters his speech in praise of 
the prince, handclappings began from two or three parts of the 
house; they were immediately silenced by cries of Quiet, there! 
and murmurs of disapproval which interrupted the play. 


It was a time of political reaction on and from the stage, for there 
follows: 


Going this evening to the Opéra for the first time in eighteen 
months, I heard Clisson, a piece of fatuity put on by way of 
compliment to Bonaparte and in hope of topical applause. . . . 
I also saw Psyche, a ballet that enchants me. . . . Dupont is 
graceful, though he reverts to a multiplicity of pirouettes which 
he had the good taste to give up for a while; the public never- 
theless demands and applauds them. . . . But for this, he 
would embody the delicious sentiment that is inspired by an 
eclogue of Virgil. . . . Sometimes he produced this effect upon 
me in his charming role of Zéphire. . . . Mme. Vestris was the 
Amour, and the Psyche was pretty enough. 


Later in the same year: 





I have just seen Moliére’s Misanthrope, tolerably played by 
Saint-Prix. . . . The comedy is perhaps chilling in effect be- 
cause Moliére fails to plunge his hero Alceste, to whom the 
significant name of misanthrope is given, into any of those vital 
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situations where the conflict of passions illuminates the back- 
ground of a man’s character. . . . Alceste has the capital de- 
fect of a certain stupidity. . . . The style of the Misanthrope 
has aged because it was from the beginning rather too em- 
broidered with minor fancies. . . . All of which does not pre- 
vent this play from being the second or third serious comedy in 
the world, if not the first. 


November 1804: 












Reading The Taming of the Shrew, I only get as far as the 
seventh scene when Shakespeare gives me a possible idea for a 
delightful comedy. . . . I would myself make Petruchio a 
good-natured bachelor of 35, disillusioned by amorous experi- 
ence; he no longer wants to believe in love, but only seeks a 
match with an heiress. . . . In the main Katharine would 
keep her shrewish character, but her sallies would charm Pe- 
truchio by their wit and unexpectedness. . . . The taming 
would go forward, but the courtship he undertook from merce- 
nary motives would become a passion. . . . It would be hard, 
all the same, to make a masterpiece of this theme. 


And December: 








I have just witnessed Macéeth, adapted by Ducis, played by 
Talma; a detestable travesty of Shakespeare’s magnificent 
play. . . . It is worth not one pipe of tobacco; although the 
apparition of Mlle. Raucourt, clad in white and lighting up her 
murderous figure with an immense and smoky torch, would 
doubtless have prostrated me with terror had it been decently 
presented. 


Early in 1805: 





Tonight I have had the liveliest pleasure that comedy can 
give. . . . Mile. Mars made me almost beside myself by her 
performance as Agathe in the Folies Amoureuses of Régnard; 
and I am still amazed at having escaped with a whole heart, 
repeating to myself that in any case I had nohope. . . . I have 
never seen anything so divine as the first and second scenes as 
played by Mlle. Mars in this comedy; and what made the 
overwhelming impression on me was to see a woman whose 
beauty had hitherto been so innocently and modestly dis- 
played, in a part so gay and bold. . . . The next box to mine 
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Uncle Sebastian, a familiar figure among Les Comédiens Routiers, who might 
well be called descendants of the comédiens that so fascinated Stendhal. 











THE SCENE IN EUROPE 


was full of femmes savantes who uttered precisely the opinions 
of Philaminte, Bélise and Armande. 





Alas, within a short while Stendhal was so absorbed by other 
exigencies, chiefly womenfolk, that the theatre was no longer his 
nightly round. Page after page, chapter after chapter of his Yournal 

asses without a play seen or an impression recorded. It is no wonder 
that his comedies, which might well have entertained the world to this 
day, never succeeded in getting themselves written. To understand 
him fully we must read his queer autobiography of Henri Brulard, 
in which he tabulates his history (he was born in 1783): 
Childhood and schooldays, 1786 to 1800 1§ years 
Military service, 1800 to 1803 3 years 


Second period of education, absurd amours with Mlle. Adéle 
Clozel and her mother; life in the Rue d’Angiviller, and final 


happy period spent at Marseilles with Mélanie, 1803 to 1805 2 years 
Return to Paris and completion of education I year 
Service under Napoleon, from 1806 to the end of 1814 7% years 
Journeys, great and painful love-affairs, consolations in writing 

books, 1814 to 1830 16% years 
Second period of service, from 1830 to the present quarter of an 

hour § years 


Add the years of infancy, and here is the life of a man just over 
fifty, who seems oddly a man of today and not of the eighteen-thirties. 
That is not only because the histories of major wars bring him into 
the parallel of our time, but because he stands in the major tradition 
of stage and literature, stretching from Shakespeare to Synge. All that 
is true in this tradition this man would have estimated and loved; all 
that is false he would have rejected and scarified. Consider him and 
read him again, even though impotent minds may have called De 
P Amour unreadable and the novels difficult. He knew as well as any 
man the glamour of life as theatre and theatre as life. 
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Ollantay 


The Titan of the Andes 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HERE are no longer any great distances. The radio, the motion 

picture and the airplane have banished them. South America, 
which looked so far away, is today our next-door neighbor. In the 
Argentine a distinguished poet writes a play which is produced with 
outstanding success at the National Theatre, and almost at once word 
of it comes to us from half a dozen different directions. The first news 
of Ollantay, Ricardo Rojas’ classic tragedy, arrives in one of the 
friendly packets from the Pan American Union. Reviews of the play 
come in La Prensa of Buenos Aires. At about the same time comes the 
book of the play itself. On its heels, but from across the world, comes a 
note about the production from someone who has seen it — Katharine 
Ommanney, author of The Stage and the School, on leave from her 
teaching duties in Denver, Colorado. Miss Ommanney’s letter is dated 
from Kenya, East Africa, and speaks of heading for India, Burma, 
the East Indies, China and Japan, to continue the pursuit of the 
drama. As proof of the reality of the chase there is included an account 
of Ollantay as Miss Ommanney saw it in Buenos Aires in August, with 
the illustrations which accompany this article. 

This material, so variously gathered, offers an unusual opportunity 
to piece together a picture of an important new theatre work from the 
point of view of the artist who wrote it, the actors and designers who 
shared in its production, the critics and the audience who saw it per- 
formed; and then, to bring the picture to life through the printed version 
of the play itself. 

The fascinating introduction with which Ricardo Rojas prefaces 
his book is the best possible approach to the work, since it was not 
originally written as an introduction to the printed play, but —a 
year or more before its production — as an account of the story, the 
background material, the characterization, the form of the verse, the 
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use of music, chorus, dance and all the other elements which might 
make it alluring, or be informing or illuminating, to the director to 
whom the play was offered for presentation. 

The National Theatre in Buenos Aires was, obviously, the right 
and only place for the production of Ollantay. It is a theatre supported 
by government subsidy to present each year, in first-class productions, 
a certain number of plays which are representative of Argentine cul- 
ture and useful in stimulating interest and progress in the arts of the 
theatre. Although no play is allowed a long run there, not more than 
125 performances at a stretch, every playwright covets the honor 
of selection, as well as the services of the country’s most distinguished 
director, Antonio Cunill Cabanellas. 

There was especially good reason for Ricardo Rojas to take great 
pains to introduce his new work favorably, for although he has been 
known, honored and admired both within and beyond the borders of 
his country as a poet, a scholar and the author of a standard history of 
Argentine literature, his earlier works for the stage were not regarded 
as evidence of that peculiar addition to the literary quality which we 
call ‘theatrical’. But, in writing Ol/antay, the critic of La Prensa says, 
‘the author has become master of all those theatrical resources which 
are intricate for the novice and easy, often far too easy, for the expert. 
In Ollantay Ricardo Rojas is indeed un autor teatral.’ The character of 
the hero, La Prensa continues, is ‘una figura escénica de quilades’, or 
as we might say, ‘an 18-carat theatrical figure’. And the drama itself 
is ‘not only the pithy, erudite, wise . . . work of an historian. It is 
the work of a scholar who is at the same time a dramatist and who 
adds to these qualities the power of a poet.’ 

Indeed, one of the most astonishing things about Oll/antay is the 
fact that a scholar with a deep feeling for tradition and an archae- 
ologist’s respect for accuracy, a man so absorbed in a native legend 
that he could not for years get away from the study of it, who found it 
impossible by his culture to see the story of the legendary ancestor of 
his race as anything but tragic dramatic poetry, that a man so fettered 
in advance by his material should be able to make a creative theatrical 
work of it. This in itself is almost an act of magic. Yet even a reading 
of the script — without the allure of brilliant costume, design, acting, 
music and dance — proves that Rojas has achieved it. 

Ollantay, ‘The Titan of the Andes’, is a mythical hero, son of La 
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Tierra the earth mother, who lived in the days of the Incas before the 
discovery of America. The Incas, as children of the Sun, were kings of 
the earth by that right of godship. When Ollantay brings his armies 
to the victorious service of the Inca Yupanqui, falls in love with 
Coyllur (the Star), the daughter of the king, and asks her hand in 
marriage as his only reward, that is in itself a sin against the race of 
















the gods. 


YUPANQUI 


Premios te prometi; mas, la promesa 
No fué jamas de quebrantar las leyes. 
En las venas de Coyllur, la princesa, 
Corre la sangre de los mismos reyes 
Que fundaron el Cuzco: la sagrada 
Sangre del Sol, la sangre de la Luna, 
Que jamas de otra alguna 

ué mezclada; y que no sera mezclada 
Con la sangre del runa. 
Esta es la Ley . . . Este es el mandamiento 
De los Incas . . . 


OLLANTAY 


Yo soy el hijo de la Tierra, diosa 

Aun mas antigua que la Luna madre! 

Yo naci de esa entrafia prodigiosa; 

Y Pachacamac es tnico padre! 

Si en Coyllur, la Princesa del Imperio, 
Corre la sangre de Inti, un Dios sin nombre 
Didédme el amor, cuyo fatal misterio 

Torna divino el corazén del Hombre! 


I promised you rewards; but no 
promise 

Was ever made to violate our laws. 

In the veins of Coyllur, the princess, 

There runs the blood of those same 
kings 

Who founded Cuzco: the sacred 

Blood of the Sun, blood of the Moon, 

That never has been mixed 

With other blood, nor will ever mix 

With blood of common man. 

This is the law . . . This is the com- 
mand 

Of the Incas... 


I am the son of Earth, a goddess 

Fully as ancient as the mother Moon! 

I spring from those great loins 

And Pachacdémac, universal father! 

If Coyllur, Princess Imperial, 

Is child of the Sun, a nameless God 

Gave me the love whose mystery trans- 
forms 





The heart of man into a thing divine! 


When this man of the savage mountains tears Coyllur, who returns 
his love, from the house of the Virgins of the Sun, where she is im- 
mured by her father, the vengeance of the Incas and their gods falls 
full upon Ollantay, who is beheaded for his crime. But he goes to 
his death content. He already knows, what the last of the Incas began 
to suspect, that the Sun was not truly omnipotent since it was re- 
quired, day by day, to travel exactly the same course through the 
heavens, like a beast of burden. Man was more free, though ‘ Todo 
amor es dolor, y toda vida, Por ley fatal, en el dolor concluye.’ (All love 
is grief, and the whole of life, by the law of fate, ends in grief.) Ollantay 
knows, too, that it is the son that Coyllur will bear to him who will 
be the Libertador of the children of the earth from the tyranny of the 
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Ollantay, Ricardo Rojas’ tragedy, at the National Theatre in Buenos Aires. 
Here we see the Crowning of Coyllur, and the Dance of the Earth Serpent. 
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sun gods, the founder of a great new race of men. That is enough for 
them both. This is the South American version of the classic legend of 
man’s coming to freedom, with the penalties of the eternal struggle. 

Although the inspiration from which the story springs and much of 
the story itself is romantic, Sefior Rojas has aimed to keep the drama 
on the level of classic tragedy, where the theme belongs. He has tried 
to avoid the pitfalls of imitation, and has made use of all the modern 
techniques of the theatre — the changes of scene and lighting, for 
example — which would serve to bring the play in performance closer 
to a present-day audience. He uses the chorus as commentator and in- 
terpreter, but the musical forms — developed by Gilardo Gilardi — 
are traditional in the Andean country. Sefior Rojas has, moreover, tried 
not only to make the outer trappings of the play — the settings and 
costumes — follow the line of Inca tradition, ‘stylized on the aesthetic 
level of the poetry’, but to keep the thought and action of the char- 
acters as nearly as possible true to their primitive psychology, not 
allowing himself on the one hand the full freedom of modern thought, 
nor on the other an escape through the classic use of magic. He requires 
‘nada de fantasmas ni de filtros’, but presents the mystery without any 
visible deus ex machina. ‘In these prehistoric pueblos, magic was a 
part of their science, their politics, their religion.’ Seen from their point 
of view, all that there is in the life of a man is a magical happening, 
and the theatre can present this as a part of their story, their love, 
their science, politics and religion. 

It would require a close familiarity with Spanish verse to estimate 
the quality of Rojas’ poetry, but it is evident from the printed page 
that the lines of Ollantay are rich, resounding, fluid theatre speech. 
There is no telling how much of the play’s beauty and vigor would be 
lost in translation and in the shift away from association with a racial 
myth, the Andes and their country, and the nativespeech. Itis possible 
that in English Ollantay might emerge as romantic drama, or as a 
great romantic spectacle. But it contains roles that would be a chal- 
lenge to fine actors, who could easily restore any values lost in tran- 
scription. It is, in any case, a play that is a credit to the Argentine 
theatre and that should be made an available part of the world’s 
theatrical literature. 

And here is an excerpt from Katharine Ommanney’s account of the 
play and the production as she saw it. 

‘Ollantay was not only the high point of the current season in 
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Buenos Aires, but also a significant event in the history of American 
drama. Under the inspired direction of Antonio Cunill Cabanellas, 
who for five years has been the adored leader of the National Theatre 
Company, the production achieved a unity of staging and interpreta- 
tion unusual in the South American theatre where interest in design 
lags far behind that in acting. Simplicity in architectural line, harmony 
in coloring and dignity in characterization faithfully interpreted the 
spirit of an ancient race. 

“Dr. Rojas has composed a moving drama in poetry so adapted to 
vocal presentation that the sonorous lines are almost operatic in their 
appeal. 

“The action was staged against four massive sets, supplemented by 
authentic properties and costumes by Mercedes de Carman. The 
huge scenes were designed by the distinguished architect Angel Guido 
and carried out by Gregorio Lopez Naquil. They possessed a solidity 
against which the play of light and the massing of crowds were used 
with telling effect. 

“The acting was suited to the rhythm of the lines and the slow- 
moving Indian background, but there were moments of great passion 
in which the excellent artists showed their emotional power. Luisa 
Vehil as the princess Coyllur essayed her first important role with the 
national troupe — lithe, graceful, restrained, with a husky voice well 
suited to the cadences of the tragic Spanish lines. Iris Marga, the 
leading woman of the company, played the smaller part of the mother 
with a finesse which distinguished her every appearance. Miguel Faust 
Rocha, who wore Ollantay’s heavy costumes with regal ease, physi- 
cally and spiritually measured up to the demands of the heroic title 
role. Pablo Acchiardi as the Inca king, Guillermo Battaglia and Pilar 
Gomez in minor parts, proved their right to be members of this fine 
company of artists. Working together as only a group accustomed to 
continuous production under one director can do, the cast gave a uni- 
fied performance satisfactory in every detail. 

‘The Cervantes Theatre, which is the home of the “Teatro Nacional 
de Comedia”’, is supported by the commission of national culture. The 
original plan announced eight plays a year, but no more than five have 
ever been produced; the plays must all be by Argentine authors or 
based upon local life and problems, and although they are not propa- 
ganda drama in any sense, they are expected to create an enthusiasm 
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for the ideals of the country. The prices successfully compete with 
the movies, the general admission being approximately 25 cents of our 
money; all returns go to the council, who in turn furnish a fixed fund 
from which the annual budget must be met. The company is composed 
of experienced actors and actresses, while minor parts are played by 
members of the “Academie” connected with the theatre. The theatre 
is a magnificent one, ranking among the fine theatres of the world and 
utilizing the latest scenic and lighting equipment on the huge stage 
and in the splendid workshops and wardrobe rooms. Sefior Cabanellas 
is unquestionably the greatest director in South America, standing 
alone in his interest in scenic background as well as acting, and Ollan- 
tay ranks with any production in the modern theatre, dramatically and 
scenically. 

‘There are many moments of particular beauty which rise well 
above the language barrier. Among these are the dance of the earth 
serpent, designed and performed by Mercedes Quintana; the dusky 
maidens spinning with the old hand looms in the House of the Virgins; 
the moonlight illumining Coyllur as the silhouetted figure of Ollantay 
leaps over a wall, black against the midnight blue of the sky; the plea 
of the hero to his warriors under the last rays of the sun in his vast 
mountain retreat just before he is struck down; and the dying sun 
moving towards its replica on the temple wall in the final act and fad- 
ing at last to symbolize the decay of the Inca race.’ 


Kukert 


STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


Epes as we have the primitive two-wheeled ox-cart along with the 
automobile, and the crooked wooden plow with the tractor, so 
beside the modern theatre we have living examples of the sources from 
which it has developed. In many villages in the Balkans, where the 
contemporary theatre in any of its forms is utterly unknown, the folk 
annually stage dramatic presentations that are crude but unmis- 
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takable survivals of the Dionysiac Mysteries celebrated in Greece 
thousands of years ago. 

All the basic elements of drama — birth, marriage, death, with 
their attendant revelry and mourning — were present in these ancient 
celebrations in honor of the god of wine and vegetation. The god him- 
self was symbolized in these rites by a goat, over which the Greeks 
declaimed revel-songs, which they called komodia. Upon the death of 
the goat, that is the death of the god, the revel-songs turned into 
mournful ones, called tragedia, or goat-songs. Thus the literal meaning 
of tragedy is goat-song, as that of comedy is a revel-song. 

The surviving versions of these ancient rites are known by various 
names, the most common of which is Kukeri. They are staged on New 
Year’s Eve, or New Year’s Day itself, and in some localities during 
the week preceding Lent. There is no goat used in the modern bac- 
chanals, but the two principal Kukeri are clothed in goat skins, with 
the wool on the outside. They are girt with ropes, from which depend 
bells, and for hats wear shako-like furs, with a dry red pepper at the 
top. A piece of cloth, black or white, with holes for eyes and mouth, is 
used for a mask, and a coxcomb for a beard. If no mask is worn, the 
face is blackened with lampblack, or soot from the chimneys. Both 
Kukeri carry oaken staffs, about the size of golf sticks, the far ends of 
which twist into fist-like knots, reminiscent somewhat of the phalli 
carried by the ancient bacchants. 

The assisting characters include an old woman, a bride, a doctor, 
a judge, a barber, a priest and several hunters. All the roles are played 
by men, made up to look the parts, with plenty of emphasis on the 
comical. The old woman, dressed in a white linen shirt reaching to her 
heels and the worse for wear, carries a basket in which lies a child — a 
piece of wood swaddled in rags like a mummy. The child is supposed to 
be seven months old, and of an unknown father. 

The dressing and make-up are done in the strictest secrecy, so that 
upon emerging in the streets the Kukeri may make a strong dramatic 
impression and create a sudden theatrical effect. Since their little play 
must be presented in every house in the village, sometimes, especially 
if the village is large, several troupes perform simultaneously, like the 
several companies of a successful modern play. 

As they move through the streets the Kukeri indulge in antics 
consistent with their roles. The barber, for instance, who carries a 
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wooden sabre for a razor, sharpens it by rubbing its edge against the 
walls of the houses. The judge, who wears a basket for headgear, stuffs 
straw or hay for tobacco in his long pipe. The bride, very demure but 
ingenuously flirtatious, tries to elude the hunters who keep watch over 
her, in order to elope with some bystander. 

By song, by the jingling of bells and by loud rapping at the door, 
the players announce their arrival at a house. Custom prescribes that 
the door be opened to them only after reasonable insistence. When the 
door is finally flung open, they troop indoors with noise and animation. 
The two chief players shake their bodies vigorously so that the sound 
of their bells may exorcise the evil spirits, if such there be in the house- 
hold, and so that the house may be safeguarded against sickness. 

The play commences with a dance in which all Kukeri take part. 
The principal ones are at the head of the dance. One of them, in the 
midst of the dance, falls dead. The old woman in the long shirt begins 
to wail and to tear her hair in grief; the bride becomes disconsolate, 
and the whole scene suddenly changes from gaiety to mourning. The 
doctor tries hard, but without success, to bring the dead Kuker back 
to life. 

Then the other principal Kuker commences to sing a song over the 
‘corpse’ of his colleague. ‘Tudulu vino zamruzna klino,’ says he — 
Tululu wine the spigot is frozen. The word wine keeps recurring in the 
song, which likewise abounds in references to the procreative functions 
of the body, which in ordinary life would be considered very indecent, 
but go uncensored in the play. As he sings, the Kuker makes free use 
of his staff to illustrate the meaning of the verses. And so by the 
evocative power of these refererices to wine and to the fertility of the 
body the dead Kuker is brought back to life. He leaps to his feet and 
dances on the floor of the house. The spirit of revelry once more seizes 
the troupe. 

When the performance has been repeated in every house, the 
celebrants gather to feast on the wine and food which were collected 
by subordinates detailed to this special duty. In some places, however, 
particularly in Thrace, a final performance is given on the village 
green. Here a king also takes part, but his function is chiefly orna- 
mental. He is splendidly attired and rides in a two-wheeled chariot. 
He is attended by a retinue of guards and court attendants. The main 
feature of this sequel is the plowing of a furrow in the village green 
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and the sowing of seed in the ground. A real plow is drawn by revelers 
who act as oxen, with the king playing the plowman and the sower. 
While that is going on, the other players keep busy with a variety of 
side comics. The baby which the old woman has been carrying in the 
basket has suddenly grown big and exhibits an insatiable appetite 
for food and wine. He also craves a woman. In a pile of straw two 
players go through simulations of the sexual act, which is supposed to 
have a fruitful effect on the sowing. The hunters arrest bystanders, 
whom they charge with all kinds of crimes, such as attempts to abduct 
and dishonor the bride. These miscreants are brought before the 
judge, and he imposes heavy fines on them. 

No other festival which the peoples in the Balkans celebrate 
embodies in it so many of the elements of comedy and tragedy. 
The survival of these classical rites in communities where Christian 
ritual has displaced all pagan observances is perhaps due largely to 
the presence in them of these dramatic elements. It is significant also 
that they should be encountered only in Thrace, and in neighboring 
parts of Bulgaria and Macedonia. Dionysus was a Thracian god. In 
that land he had his most fervent devotees. In the forests of Thrace 
during the nocturnal orgies in his honor women leaped and howled 
and sipped wine, the magic fluid that exalted the spirit and that was 
the blood of the god, the god himself in fact. They strove to reach that 
rare ecstasis — the exit of the soul from the body and its union with 
the god. 

In the contemporary mysteries, for that is exactly what they are, 
wine also plays an important part, since it is the chief item which the 
Kukeri collect in the houses as payment for their performance, and 
it figures in the songs. The leaping and howling of the Kukeri are not 
unlike those of the bacchantes and the sileni. And the use of goat skins 
by the chief Kukeri is exactly as in the ancient bacchanalia. 
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Emile Veakis, leading actor of the Royal 
Greek Theatre in Athens, as King Lear; and 
in the role of Cabot in Desire Under the 
Elms, with Madame Paxinou as Abbie. The 
production was directed by Fotos Politis. 
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AT THE GYPSY THEATRE 
MOSCOW, USSR 


A unique presentation of Carmen. 


A scene from Pushkin’s Gypsies. 

















Preslit-Phote G. Rouz 


The Gypsy Theatre is one of the most inspiriting playhouses in Moscow. 
Its adventure extends far out beyond the stage of the theatre, deep into the 
lives of the performers. All of them are gypsies, for whom a nomadic life was 
the natural way, for whom song and dance was a natural, if undisciplined, 
expression. Gradually this theatre has developed to the point where it has 
a permanent company equipped with a complete repertory that runs from 
Carmen to Lorca’s Bodas de Sangre, and its own new plays. Each year, too, 
the theatre aims to tour the town theatres and the gypsy collective farms of 
the Soviet Union. One of the most a items in its repertory is Life on 
Wheels by the first gypsy playwright, V. Germano. 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN: REHEARSAL 


Gouache by Donald Greason 


America’s distinguished orchestra, under the baton of Serge Koussevitzky, 
leaves its Boston home each summer for a festival of music at Stockbridge 
in the Berkshires. This year the festival time has been lengthened from two 
to three weeks, and the scope of the program broadened to include The 
Berkshire Music Center, which will open for six weeks on July 8. 

















Summer Seductions 


nw Europe today the pleasant sounds of festivals in preparation — 
| of violinists tuning their fiddles and actors conning their lines, of 
innkeepers opening shuttered windows and housewives preparing for 
summer guests — all these cheerful, premonitory noises have been 
utterly submerged. Another music shakes the air. A continent in 
arms has forgotten how to play. 

On this side of the Atlantic there is still elbow-room for the 
violinist’s flying bow, the Maestro’s baton, the scene-builder’s ham- 
mer. Summer wanderers can still congregate under open skies and 
fear no bombs. Soon travelers from the four corners of the states will 
be converging on the festival centres scattered from Massachusetts to 
California seeking refreshment and recreation. Some of America’s 
summer festivals, like their European prototypes, have come into 
being around the centripetal force of music. Others have grown from 
college summer schools, from special productions celebrating an 
anniversary, and even in some cases from the place itself —a de- 
serted building, an inviting hillside. But in the successful festivals the 
original single impulse has tended to develop into a rounded program: 
music has added theatre, the dance stretched its interest to the allied 
arts, the single play joined itself to others. The true festival picture 
emerges when theatre, music and dance are united in productions 
of high professional order and presented in summer settings which 
add their own particular attractions to the whole. 

No setting could be more enticing than that of one of the earliest 
theatre festival ventures in the country, inaugurated by Robert 
Edmond Jones’ production of Camille in Colorado’s Central City 
Opera House in the summer of 1932. Central City, perched high in 
the mountains above Denver, boasts a handsome Opera House built 
in 1878 and still intact. Here every summer since the memorable open- 
ing night, the Central City Opera House Association under the aegis of 
the University of Denver has sponsored an annual show. Robert 
Edmond Jones put on The Merry Widow and Ruy Blas, Jed Harris 4 
Doll's House with Ruth Gordon as Nora. Gilbert and Sullivan, musi- 
cal revues, dance interludes, Welsh choruses and revivals of typical 
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pioneer amusements have given variety to a festival primarily based 
on the finest kind of professional theatre production. This year (from 
July 13 to July 27) will be Central City’s ninth season, a ripe old age 
equalled by the Seattle Repertory on the coast and the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor. From June 18 to July 13 the Seattle Reper- 
tory Playhouse, which runs a full season during the winter under Mr. 
and Mrs. Burton James’ direction, will welcome to its Summer Drama 
Festival several thousand visitors from several hundred cities. It will 
have difficulty this year in finding another play like Our Town with 
which it opened last year’s festival and which broke all records when 
it was given again in the fall. But whatever program is selected it is 
sure to provide good entertainment and performances well acted by 
the Repertory Theatre’s own experienced company. 

The University of Michigan has sponsored a four-weeks profes- 
sional theatre season, the Ann Arbor Dramatic Festival, for many 
years. In 1932 Robert Henderson, director, actor and organizer of this 
enterprising project produced seven plays with Violet Heming, 
Patricia Collinge, Violet Kemble-Cooper and other well-known 
actors in the company. Later seasons brought Alla Nazimova, Estelle 
Winwood, Jane Cowl, Pauline Lord and many more to the shores of 
Lake Michigan. The professional season, which follows a Musical 
Festival sponsored by the Music Department, is in turn succeeded by 
a six-weeks season given by the Michigan Repertory Players, as part 
of the University’s summer school. This group, made up of students of 
the Play Production course, graduate students and professional guest 
directors and actors (chief among them Whitford Kane and Hiram 
Sherman), has been under the direction of Valentine Windt for the 
last eleven years. This year Mr. Windt will be in charge of both the 
professional Dramatic Festival and the student summer session. 

The Pasadena Playhouse, one of the oldest, wisest and most suc- 
cessful of community theatres, has been brooding for the past months 
on how it can possibly live up to the record it has chalked up for it- 
self in the inventive planning and successful execution of its five 
Midsummer Drama Festivals. Beginning with a Shakespeare chron- 
icle series in 1935 —a project over which there was much head- 
shaking, because of its inherent difficulties — the Playhouse, under 
Gilmor Brown’s generalship, next tackled the bard’s Greco-Roman 
plays. 1937 saw it embarked on an unusual program — the story of 
the great southwest as mirrored in the theatre. A series of six plays by 
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as many different authors. Shaw was the next peg on which to hang a 
successful season, but even his well-known drawing power was sur- 
passed by Maxwell Anderson’s. Eight of Mr. Anderson’s plays ran 
for as many weeks last summer and topped all records for attendance. 
This year Sir James Barrie will be the hero of an eight week, eight 
play season, beginning June 29. 

The Oregon Shakespeare Festival Association now in its sixth 
year can boast that it is America’s only outdoor civic Elizabethan 
theatre producing a repertory of Shakespearean comedies and trage- 
dies to audiences of the great northwest. Sponsored by the Governor 
of the state who is its Honorary President, the Festival is closely 
associated with the South Oregon College of Education. Angus L. 
Bowmer, its founder and leading spirit, is director of drama in the 
college and it was he who had the imagination to see in an abandoned 
Chautauqua building the makings of a unique outdoor theatre. 

In Moylan-Rose Valley near Philadelphia, Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw is the presiding genius of the Hedgerow Theatre’s annual sum- 
mer Festival. This year will mark the seventh summer session devoted 
to the Irish Literary Lion whose Man and Superman, full length and 
five hours long, was last year’s major event. Jasper Deeter has di- 
rected the fortunes of this playhouse for the last seventeen years and 
built up in the process one of the few genuine repertory theatres in 
the country. By way of contrast Roanoke offers the same play each 
year, but that one is on a gigantic scale. This summer (beginning 
July 1) will be the fourth season of The Lost Colony by Paul Green 
which was originally produced in 1937 to mark the three-hundred- 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the founding of the first English 
colony in America and the birth of Virginia Dare, the first American- 
born English child. The story of the growth of the Roanoke Island 
Historical Association, of the cooperation between professional actors, 
the Federal Theatre, the WPA and the township is an epic tale. 

The Highland Call, also by Paul Green, produced last November 
at Fayetteville, North Carolina, is, like The Lost Colony, an historic 
drama with music. It was given to commemorate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the Scottish Highlanders in the Valley of Cape Fear, 
and is part of Mr. Green’s larger plan of a series of plays reflecting 
dramatically the pageant of America. The Highland Call will prob- 
ably become an annual October event at Fayetteville. 

The North Atlantic states will have no less than three important 
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festivals which will make that region a major centre for the arts. No 
one festival could possibly compass such riches and such variety as 
the Mohawk, Bennington and Berkshire Festivals taken together 
will present. Each of these well established summer art centres has 
its individual emphasis, but so well do the three festivals and their 
attendant institutes supplement and enrich each other that instead 
of each looking upon the other as a rival, they have joined in develop- 
ing the regional festival idea. 

The Mohawk Drama Festival and Institute is embarking on its 
sixth season on the campus of Union College in Schenectady. Founded 
by President Dixon Ryan Fox and directed since its inception by 
Charles Coburn, it functions not only as a summer school of the theatre 
as the word Institute implies, but also— and chiefly — by pre- 
senting a series of major professional productions on its large outdoor 
stage. Plays as various as Romance, Our Town, David Harum, School 
for Scandal, Trilby, Macbeth, Lysistrata have been given, while the 
roster of distinguished speakers at the informal Sunday Night ses- 
sions includes names from every branch of the theatre. 

The Bennington summer activity which started — also six years 
ago — as a school of the dance under the guidance of Mary Jo Shelly 
and Martha Hill has this year grown into a rounded School of the 
Arts with a Drama and Music division as well as its now well estab- 
lished dance section. The Festival which will bring its summer to a 
close will feature three performances — a play, a dance work and a 
program of music. Martha Graham and her company will present a 
new composition, the play will be a premiére of The King and the 
Duke, ‘a Melodramatic Farce from Huckleberry Finn with Dance and 
Music’ written and directed by Francis Fergusson, with choreog- 
raphy by Martha Hill, music by Gregory Tucker and settings by 
Arch Lauterer. The music program under the direction of Otto Luen- 
ing and Ralph Kirkpatrick will be equally interesting. 

The Berkshire Symphonic Festival is more than a promise. It has 
become the focus of music lovers from all over America. Firmly en- 
sconced in its ample Music Shed at Tanglewood near Stockbridge, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Serge Koussevitzky, will 
launch its seventh annual program. This year it takes an important 
new step forward by sponsoring in addition to its concerts a Music 
Center. Beside instruction in instrumental music, composition and 
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conducting, a class in opera dramatics will be established. The staff 
is a guarantee of the high professional standard of teaching. It in- 
cludes, besides Mr. Koussevitzky and members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra itself, Herbert Graf for Opera Dramatics; Aaron 
Copland and Paul Hindemith, in Composition; Olin Downes, Douglas 
Kennedy and G. Wallace Woodworth each in charge of his special 
field. This addition to its schedule suggests enticing possibilities for 
the future of the Berkshire Music Center. The American Summer 
festivals as a whole have definitely entered a new phase of experience, 
influence and leadership. 


A Javanese Play 
WILLIAM FISHER 


N THE heart of Java, near the site of fabled Mataram, an ancient 
| culture still flourishes in two dreamlike principalities called 
Djokja and Solo. The princes that rule these states are very rich, like 
princes in a fairy tale. Their leisure time, of which they fortunately 
have a great deal, is devoted to various pleasant things. Each palace 
claims its own dancing girls, a troupe of actors and some musicians. 
The princes are proud of their reputations as patrons of the arts, and 
an earnest rivalry has come into being, one royal house vying with the 
other in the beauty of its dancing maidens, the finesse of its actors 
and the gallantry of its entertainments. 

The drama is favored in every court. It is a highly refined art re- 
flecting vividly one of the most appealing of Oriental cultures. In it 
Javanese culture finds a kind of synthesis in which the component 
parts join to lend full expression and add lustre to music and the 
dance. In a sense this drama is the culmination of a long era of experi- 
ment toward which many artists — including poets, composers and 
musicians — have contributed. When various Oriental cultures have 
fallen upon evil days, the Javanese drama still arouses a vigorous 
response. It is distinctly not an art form resuscitated in the interests 
of tourism. 

The casual visitor in the Javanese principalities, however, unless he 
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is fortified with the necessary introductions, will find difficulty in en- 
tering the various palaces, and the drama in its finest form is practi- 
cally confined behind their forbidding walls. The dance, on the other 
hand, is at last emerging from the palaces and may be witnessed, 
particularly at Djokja, in one of the schools where it is taught to the 
people. The drama itself may pursue a similar course, finding its way 
beyond present confines through the inevitable social changes brought 
about by the strident forces of our time. But even those Javanese who 
are most fully awake to this possibility feel that the future must be 
built upon the cultural heritage they now possess. 

If we are fortunate enough to find our way to the palaces and walk 
for a few idyllic hours in their courtyards, there comes to us from the 
secluded recesses of some hidden chamber the sound of music, a rip- 
pling melody in which gamelan, gong and flute intermingle. At this 
moment, in all likelihood, a dance is being rehearsed, for in the palaces 
new dances as well as dramas seem to be constantly in process of 
earnest preparation, as though some festival were about to occur. All 
rehearsals are carried out under the direction of a recognized master in 
the art. The youths and maidens usually practise decorously apart, but 
there are certain dances in which they may appear together. 

Watching one of these rehearsals in progress is something within 
the realm of new experience. The infinite pains to which the master 
goes with his pupils, the constant vigilance he maintains over each 
performer, detecting the least flaw in gesture or movement, betrays his 
consummate mastery of the art. The great masters of the Javanese 
dance are not slaves to tradition, or the mere medium through which 
that tradition is carried on; for although they work within the broad 
limitations of an established pattern, much is left to creative ability. 
The dancers are like substance in the hands of a sculptor, the material 
through which he expresses his individual genius. 

The beginnings of the dance, as a basis of drama, are lost in the 
mysteries of time, but we know that it has always been a fundamental 
part of Javanese culture. The rhythms of everyday movement, re- 
duced to their simplest elements and long sustained, provide the 
foundation. The dance always tends toward the telling of a story, the 
translation of simple and heroic moods, until in its most complex 
arrangements we find it closely approaching the drama, as in the 
Bedojo enacted by seven or nine maidens, with the action explained in 
an accompanying song. The logical outcome of this development was 
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THE LANGENDRIJAN, one of the finest of Javanese dance dramas, during 
a performance at the court of Mangkoenagoro VII of Solo. The drama is a 
legend in dialogue form with intervals of singing and dancing. 
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Javanese court dancers at Djokjakarta in Central Java. 
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a drama in which the historical motives that form the dance stories 
could be enlarged upon. Especially a drama through which the princes, 
as they became more prosperous, could create increasingly elaborate 
spectacles. 

This is not to say that the drama, as such, did not have a more defi- 
nite precedent in the shadow play, with its immense repertory of his- 
torical incident, a forerunner of the present day Wayang Wong. In 
the Wayang Wong the puppets of the shadow play are replaced by 
living actors, but both forms have borrowed their themes from Java- 
nese legend and Hindu literature, the Ramayana offering many favor- 
ite topics. These dramas represent to the Javanese the counterpart of 
Shakespeare, Gilbert and Sullivan and next week’s Hollywood double- 
billing all rolled into one. 

The Langendrijan is less familiar to the outside world than the 
Wayang Wong, perhaps for the reason that it has been developed 
largely in one court, where it finds its finest expression today under the 
patronage of His Highness Mangkoenagoro VII of Solo. In the opinion 
of many it is Javanese drama in its highest form, uniquely combining 
as it does all the theatre arts. In the Langendrijan the dance is not 
lost, but rather the effect of it is heightened by the absence of monot- 
ony, while the music which has been especially written for it creates a 
background of appealing beauty. The heroic theme — involving the 
accustomed intrigue, battle and romance — allows for the inclusion of 
a large number of scenes in which the actors appear as a sort of chorus; 
and it is here that the long and precise sequence of refinement which 
the Langendrijan has undergone evidences itself. 

In point of time the Langendrijan is comparatively modern, having 
reached its current stage of development under its present patron, 
who himself assists at rehearsals and even attends to costume design- 
ing and many other details. It is a drama which has been in the course 
of production for a great many years, being rehearsed constantly in 
the palace of the Mangkoenagoro, with each public performance con- 
stituting a sort of grand dress rehearsal. The ideas of qualified critics 
are always respected, but the prince himself is the critic least easily 
satisfied. It is his custom to order a rehearsal the day after a perform- 
ance, and the task of improving the play here and there is pursued 
until he feels that it warrants another public showing. 

This intense personal interest is partly due to the fact that the 
Langendrijan is a heritage of this particular court, having been devel- 
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oped there by an artist prince during the early part of the last century, 
It was his inspiration to create a vehicle that would bring effective 
choreographic interludes and dancing into the pattern of drama, and 
as such it comes down to us. The dialogue is spoken in verse, the major 
theme a charming romance taken from the legendary history of 
Madjapahit. Briefly, it deals with the admirable behavior of a young 
nobleman of Madjapahit — at first disguised as a stable boy — who 
comes to the rescue of the Queen and saves her from the treachery 
of a former vassal. 

In accordance with tradition, faithfully adhered toin some respects, 
only female actors may appear. There is no effort at disguise, however, 
only a slight difference in costume being indicated, although some of 
the comic parts call for masks. The Langendrijan is customarily pre- 
sented on the expansive white marble floor of a huge pavilion in the 
palace, with the audience seated on a level only slightly above that of 
the actors. There is no scenery as such, but the properties are elabo- 
rate, including, when the occasion demands it, palanquins, ceremonial 
umbrellas and ancient implements of battle. All entrances are made 
from the right and the scenes follow each other closely, with no inter- 
val. The play has been somewhat shortened by the Mangkoenagoro, 
so that the performance now begins at eight o’clock and lasts until an 
hour after midnight. 

The audience is almost as colorful as the presentation on the stage. 
The gaily dressed Javanese seem so enjoyably at home with the drama 
that an atmosphere of complete informality is created with no con- 
scious effort. The host wanders about among his guests and chats with 
them and they are invited to partake of a meal as they watch. It must 
be confessed that the sight of eight hundred Javanese noblemen in gala 
native dress simultaneously eating soup at the outset of a theatrical 
evening is a sight not soon to be forgotten. 

In an audience such as this, just as much as in a simple peasant 
group watching the unfolding of a shadow play, we have an oppor- 
tunity to see the Javanese theatre reaction and to understand more 
clearly the amazing degree of continuity and sustained popularity that 
the drama enjoys in this country. The Javanese themselves, when 
they set about to tell us why they love the theatre, unknowingly reveal 
an intense attachment for life as it is expressed through living things. 
In the theatre and its allied arts they have retained much that we seek 
to perpetuate or express through painting, sculpture and other arts. 
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Civic Opera Out-of-Doors 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


THEATRE that finds no parallel in America is the St. Louis Munici- 
A pal Opera, an organization that by virtue of its size is more truly 
of and for its community than any theatre from one coast to the 
other. The first of June of each year it opens, just as most playhouses 
on and off Broadway are closing, and in the ensuing twelve weeks 
there surge through its gates upwards of three-quarters of a million 
people — almost as many men, women and children as live in St. 
Louis. 

When I arrived early last May to assume the post of Art Director 
ably held in years past by such designers as Watson Barratt and Ray- 
mond Sovey, people said, as they waved their hands toward the hill- 
side which is this outdoor theatre’s auditorium, ‘Wait until you see it 
filled. That will be a spectacle you will find hard to surpass with any 
stage effect.’ When the opening night came and I looked from the 
stage out over ten thousand faces rising row upon row half-way to the 
moon in the eastern sky behind them, I realized that the significance 
of this place lay not in anything my colleagues or I might create on 
the stage but in that mammoth demonstration of community oneness 
and community enthusiasm. Here a sight and a spirit were made mani- 
fest that any American would do well to see and to imbibe. The only 
comparable experience is a first sight of a big league baseball game or 
a championship gridiron contest. Night after night, seven times a week, 
thousands of people (‘only seventy-five hundred admissions tonight — 
a bad showing!’ wails the management; or ‘there are thirteen thou- 
sand here tonight if you count those hundreds sitting on the grass and 
standing in the rear’), the citizenry of this Middle Western city, sit 
under the stars laughing, sighing and applauding. 

This Municipal Opera, however, is properly neither municipal nor 
opera. In the first place, it is not managed or financed by the city 
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government or in any other way controlled by it. True, it holds a 
charter from the municipality and lives on city ground in Forest Park, 
but its governance is in the hands of a board of directors composed of 
fifty St. Louis business and professional men and its management is in 
the hands of Paul Beisman, who is also manager of St. Louis’ legiti- 
mate theatre, the American. 

In the second place, it is not an opera in the accustomed sense 
because in its repertory real operas are the exception rather than the 
rule. Out of the 227 productions in its twenty-one years there have 
been only nine operas: The Bohemian Girl, The Chimes of Normandy, 
Fra Diavolo, Cavalleria Rusticana, Martha, Il Trovatore, The Tales of 
Hoffmann, Aida and The Bartered Bride, plus seven Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas: The Mikado, The Gondoliers, The Pirates of Penzance, The 
Yeomen of the Guard, Ruddigore, H.M.S. Pinafore, Iolanthe. The 
theatre is chiefly devoted to musical comedy and operetta, with the 
works of Victor Herbert, Rudolf Friml, Jerome Kern the greatest 
favorites. A tentative résumé of the forthcoming summer season will 
perhaps indicate the nature of the repertory and serve at the same 
time as a guide to the wayfarer in the Mississippi valley. For two 
weeks beginning June 3: The American Way (a definite departure 
from the usual Municipal Opera genre); for the week beginning June 
17: Naughty Marietta; June 24: Knickerbocker Holiday; July 1: Rio 
Rita; July 8: The Chocolate Soldier; July 15: Good News; July 22: 
Maytime; July 29: Anything Goes; August 5: East Wind; August 12: 
Rosalie; August 19: an operetta for children not yet selected; August 
26: The Great Waltz. 

The Opera belongs so completely to the community that you hear 
its plans and performances discussed wherever you go — on street 
cars, in restaurants, department stores. One of the chief sources of 
argument is this matter of repertory. On the one hand are those who 
hold out for better music, a larger proportion of the more properly 
operatic works. Others clamor for more new musical comedies and say 
that the old operas and operettas have been heard too often; still 
others are satisfied with the fare that is offered and claim that they are 
in the majority. It is obvious that it is no easy job to work out a season 
that will be equally acceptable to each of the 750,000 patrons, but in 
an enterprise so wedded to the whole populace, it is of first importance 
to satisfy as many people as possible. One suspects that the box-office 
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Norris Houghton designed this setting for Rose Marie, Act II scene i, at the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera. Since this outdoor theatre plays to an audience 
of as many as thirteen thousand people at a time, the scene designer must 
use forms and colors bold enough to be distinguished by people sitting on a 
hillside two city blocks away. Mr. Houghton built the outlines of his scenery 
to make the best possible use of a magnificent natural backdrop of huge trees 
and broad expanse of sky. This design and those for Katinka on the next page 
can be seen from March 18 to April 13 at an exhibition of the work of the 
vounger theatre artists at the Guy Mayer Gallery, New York. 
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Designs by Norris Houghton for Katinka, Acts I and I], at St. I 
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is the best guide and it reports in favor of The Firefly and Show Boat. 

The Municipal Opera came of age last summer. Its twenty-first 
year found it grown into an enterprise that grossed half a million dol- 
lars a summer and spent approximately half a million. During its 
lifetime, it boasted, it had never had to accept a cent of the subsidy 
provided by its guarantors, now numbering nine hundred individuals 
and firms. When summers were good — and most of them seem to 
have been so— there was a surplus set away to tide the Opera 
through summers not so good and to provide also for improvement of 
equipment and enlargement of facilities. But even the years of de- 
pression did not force St. Louis to retrench or give up its opera. It has 
at all times provided 1700 free seats at the top of the hillside and has 
maintained sections of approximately five thousand seats to be sold 
at twenty-five and fifty cents. 

In another sense the St. Louis Municipal Opera is a community 
theatre: approximately ninety percent of those actively participating 
are St. Louisans. It is true that about ten years ago the Directors 
turned over the execution of productions to professional New York 
managers (Milton Shubert, J. J. Shubert, Laurence Schwab and the 
present Productions Manager, Richard Berger, have directed suc- 
cessively since that time). These productions managers have brought 
with them from Broadway a staff of about ten: stage, ballet, dance, 
musical and art directors and stage managers; the Opera has also 
imported its stars and other principal performers. But the dancing 
and singing choruses, numbering together ninety-two boys and girls, 
the orchestra of fifty, the technical staff of carpenters, painters, prop- 
erty men, electricians, sound-amplifying men, wardrobe women, to 
the number of about seventy-five, and the business and box-office 
staff are all St. Louisans — not, however, amateur but strictly pro- 
fessional, if in some cases only for the duration of the season. 

The scale of the Municipal Theatre presents unique problems in 
staging. Not only does the atmosphere of an al fresco performance 
differ from an indoor performance but the physical fact that the last 
rows are as far away from the stage as two city blocks affects the 
technique of production. Although the amplification system makes it 
possible for everyone present to hear the slightest whisper on the 
stage, the far-away spectator’s eye loses intricate detail in action, 
setting and costume. Strong color, mass effects and a fairly broad 
style of acting must be employed, therefore, not only to carry to the 
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audience but to fill the stage. For here is a playing space that is 110 
feet wide and 70 feet deep. The stage of the Radio City Music Hall 
would fit comfortably within it with a few feet left over all around. 
Three normal Broadway stages set side by side would scarcely fill its 
proscenium. It is no ordinary job to produce on such a stage — par- 
ticularly when there is a first night every Monday! 

The show gets put together, however, with a minimum of confusion. 
Scenery-building is begun two weeks in advance of each opening 
night, sets go to the painters a week in advance; principals arrive a 
week in advance and rehearse for three or four days without the 
choruses who meanwhile are rehearsing separately. Thursday finds 
these elements coming together; by Saturday night at midnight 
everyone is ready for the dress rehearsal which lasts until the dawn 
comes up and contributes its own lighting effects. Sunday afternoon 
is a rehearsal with orchestra and Monday night the show is on. That, 
twelve times over, is briefly a backstage summer at this largest of all 
summer theatres. 

St. Louis will never become an American Salzburg, for the enter- 
tainment it offers is not Mozart or Beethoven; but as a centre for that 
truly popular American theatrical form, the musical show, it is out- 
standing. In its parking lots one can count in one evening license plates 
from half the states in the Union; the management estimates that 
thirty percent of each week’s audience comes from outside of St. 
Louis. To this city one thousand miles from Broadway and two thou- 
sand miles from Hollywood I urge anyone to come who doubts that 
the theatre can be really democratic, for a whole city to enjoy. 
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Los Pastores 


MARCUS BACH 


GE-OLD drama is relived each Christmas season among most of the 
A adobe villages in the region of Santa Fe. Mexicans, Indians and 
Anglos gather in the plazas or out in the mountains for the re-enact- 
ment of primitive plays; plays brought from Spain during the six- 
teenth century by the Conquistadores . . . who also brought death 

. and deception. And the long reach for power and gold. But 
somehow the plays survive. 

The oldest survival of such ‘American’ religious plays is Los Pas- 
tores. It is performed annually throughout the Southwest at periods 
ranging from the fiesta of Our Lady of Guadalupe, December 12, 
through to Twelfth Night. 

Los Pastores (The Shepherds) is slightly reminiscent of the play 
by that name included in the Townley Cycle. The Spanish version 
tells the story of the shepherds who, watching their flocks, hear the 
angel’s song and decide to go to Bethlehem. This would be familiar 
treatment were it not for the inclusion of the Devil in the play and the 
personal appearance of Michael, the archangel. Because of these addi- 
tions to the character plot and certain other surprise elements, the 
play surpasses the general run of Christmas dramatizations. 

Let us drive into the Sandia Mountains and witness a production 
of the play. It is the night before Christmas. Among a group of fifty 
or sixty sightseers and an equal number of ‘natives’, we find places 
in the moonlit clearing where some crude benches have been set facing 
the mountain slope. A few Indians, almost totally concealed in their 
chimayos, and a number of Mexican women, securely wrapped in 
rebozos, stand nearby. Nobody says very much. The night is cool and 
enchanting. The ‘mountain-slope-stage’ is in darkness. Occasionally 
a car is heard coming through a mountain pass. 

Suddenly, without announcement, a far-distant song is sung in 
Spanish by men’s voices. Quietly at first, as though coming out of the 
arroyo, the voices, untrained, echo through the hills. 
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In Bethlehem’s holy manger March on together joyfully, 
There shines a wondrous light; While angels sing; 

To save our souls from danger, For our Lord’s Nativity 
The Saviour’s born tonight. We tamales bring.* 


The song continues and in the distance we dimly perceive the 
group of shepherds. They carry staffs as an indication of their station. 
In attire they are like the Mexicans one sees every day throughout 
New Mexico. Two torches carried by shepherd lads light the scene. 

Their song evokes a strange spirit from a rock nearby. A spotlight, 
buried in the slope of the mountain and serving as a footlight, in- 
stantly reveals him. It is Lucifer, not easily mistaken with his serpen- 
tine tail, horns, satanic mask, and trident gripped fiercely in his 
hands. While the song serves as a background and the shepherds pause 
conveniently some distance away, this evil one identifies himself. 


What are these songs that pierce my ears? 
What means this sacred sphere? These chants 
Of praise, these sounds of joy today 

That fill me with despair? 


Is it possible, he wonders, that a Saviour has been born? Might 
the King of Heaven actually reveal himself to lowly shepherds? 
Lucifer swishes his tail. He is highly irked. 

The shepherds approach and the devil ‘vanishes’ behind his rock. 
The shepherds sing: 


Gifts and songs we carry, 
Faithful hearts we bring, 
Never long we tarry 
When we seek our King. 


The song is concluded as they reach the main acting area. They 
decide to pitch camp, have something to eat, get a little rest and then 
proceed to find the Christ. 

Two new characters are now introduced: Gila, the servant girl who 
is to do the cooking; and a Hermit, dressed in white, representing the 
pietistic individual who is always ready to look for Messias every- 
where but within himself. He begs hospitality from the shepherds and 
is made welcome. 

Simply and beautifully now, the spotlight dims down and a camp- 
fire is lighted. Parrado is elected to stand watch. Tebano sits nearby 
vocalizing for the great solo he is to sing in church the next day. Gila 
is ordered off to find some edibles, the Hermit is occupied with his 
thoughts, the other shepherds are dozing when suddenly an apparition 
* All quotations from American Folklore Society, Volume 9, Los Pastores: G. E. Stechert. 
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appears. Seemingly against the sky, an Angel stands with lifted wings. 
He says that Messias is indeed born but warns Parrado that Lucifer 
is lurking nearby and will attempt to thwart their pilgrimage. 


PARRADO: Tebano, yonder, 
Shining bright, 
What a wonder, 
See! A Light! 

Tebano is only mildly interested. The Angel flaps his wings and is 
blacked-out. The other shepherds, Bato, Bartolo, Nabal and Meliso, 
are wakened. 

Lucifer now appears, disguised as a traveler. He does not deceive 
us. The moment we see him emerge from his hiding place and his oily 
voice pleads for food, we are on to him. But the shepherds are almost 
persuaded until a chance reference to the Messias makes them sus- 
picious. The Hermit, with genuine conceit, accosts the devil and 
demands to know his name. Thoroughly harassed, Lucifer promises 
to torment them with all his wiles and threatens to chase their souls 
into hell. The poor shepherds, cowering and afraid, are saved in the 
nick of time by the reappearance of the Angel who drives Lucifer 
off into the night. 

Having profited, no doubt, from the technique of the movies, our 
native village players permit no intermission — though this would be 
a logical place for an end of act. Nor is the crowd anxious to have the 
action withheld. There is only a momentary lapse, filled in with ap- 
plause at sight of Lucifer picking up his tail and taking to flight. 

Gila returns with baskets of food. The shepherds compliment her 
highly and prepare to eat their supper. Bartolo, lazy, suggestive of 
Shakespeare’s simpletons, sends a young lad, Cucharon, to see if the 
flocks are safe. The one movable spotlight in the ‘set’ follows the boy 
as he goes. The light louvers off on the shepherds. 

Cucharon, whistling, jogs along with his staff when, all of a sudden, 
the devil jumps into his path. The boy, evidently knowing little about 
underworld personnel and caring less, says, ‘ Buenas Noches!’ Lucifer 
strikes his most affable pose and begins to inquire about Messias: 
where He is to be born, whether the shepherds are setting out in 
search of Him soon, and what people in general are saying about the 
Son of God. Cucharon thinks the devil is inquiring, not about Mes- 
sias, but about a long-sought Cucharonian cousin whose name happens 
to be Matias. He answers the devil’s question in this double meaning: 
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LuUCIFER: Say, then, hast heard the gossips tell 
Of the Messiah’s birth, or that 
He soon shall come? 
cucHaron: Oh sir, kind sir, 
Matias is my cousin. 
Two years ago, by accident, 
He slew a man, was banished for it, 
But later on they pardoned him. 


The devil boils. Sputtering his disgust, he warns the lad that he 
will consume him with flames. Cucharon sinks to his knees. Lucifer 
advances with his trident raised to strike, and Cucharon calls on God. 
‘That Name no devil can endure!’ Lucifer’s trident drops, he emits 
an unearthly scream and vanishes. Forgetting all about the safety of 
Bartolo’s flocks or his own fears, the lad rushes back to the shepherd 
group. Wide-eyed he tells how he has seen the evil one. ‘Friends, | 
have seen the devil!’ But Nabal has greater wonders to tell. The 
whole angelic host has appeared. Listen! ‘There’s that celestial music 
now!’ And from above the Sandia Mountains the hymn of praise 
proclaims Messias’ birth. 

We move into the climax of the drama. Lucifer, as though driven 
by the music, comes into the camp undisguised and unafraid. Death 
to the shepherds now! ‘Hell waits your souls!’ A dazzling light breaks 
over the scene. The archangel Michael descends into the camp. In 
majestic, sweeping passages he and Lucifer take over the action. 
Antagonist and protagonist come to grips. They engage in actual 
physical combat. With his bare hands Michael subdues the general- 


issimo of the underworld. The trident is broken and the evil one lies 


quivering at the Angel’s feet. 


MICHAEL: Vanquished art thou! 
And shalt behold thyself 
For greater punishment, bound down 
Forever with this chain! 
LuCIFER: (Sewailing/y) Oh me! 
Could pain be greater? Shame and rage, 


Why burst ye not my heart? 
Michael, 


My spirit yields; that name alone 
Can vanquish me! 


But our audience, which has seen the play year after year, knows 
this is all subterfuge. Scarcely has Michael turned his back and con- 
soled the shepherds than Lucifer is summoning the legions of hell for 


succor. Devils rush in from everywhere, but Michael bars their 
path, unvexed and unafraid. He addresses the Prince of Devils. 
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MICHAEL: What, Lucifer, thou lingerest still? 
Begone! and let the shepherds haste 
To see the Word made human flesh. 
Arise, thou loathsome beast, plunge down 
The yawning chasm, where damning sin 
Will prove itself thy sharpest pain! 

Over against the heavens at some distance, the Christmas Star 
appears. Michael points it out to Parrado and to Nabal. The devils 
have departed and the path is clear. “Go, all of you, to Bethlehem. 
Take your tamales to the Saviour King.’ 

Where the star appeared the details of the manger are now il- 
luminated. The songs of the shepherds are timed so that there is no 
break in the action when they all gather at the stall. A glowing light 
reflects the presence of the long-sought Messias. 

The action which follows is so beautiful, so characteristic, so 
naive, that it supplies a captivating ‘return’ from the climactic point. 
As the members of the company, each in turn, approach the crib, they 
explain their motives for coming, and do some promoting for the sal- 
vation of their souls and their earthly well-being at the same time. 
Thus, the Hermit quickly takes credit for the entire pilgrimage. He 
sings a song, then kneels to pray the adoracién of the self-righteous. 


HERMIT: All slept, none watched for Thy advent, 
But I alone! alert and glad, 
I urged them on, I brought them here, 
Vouchsafe us welcome, gracious Lord. 

(he extends a gift) 

A silversmith of Mexico, 
Our glorious country! made me this, 
A reliquary richly wrought. 
Take it, dear Mother, for thy Son, 
Behold on it the holy cross. 
’Twill hush the Baby when He cries! 


Bato presents the Christ Child with a game and explains how it 
is to be played. It is a sort of top-like contraption and remarkably like 
our modern ‘put-and-take’. Bato goes to great length in explaining 
that if ‘P’ turns up it means ‘put’; ‘L’, leave; ‘T’, take. When he is 
quite sure that Messias understands, he gives up his place to Meliso. 


MELISO: (addressing Mary) Good woman, how dost thou today? 
And how thy husband? Has he work 
In plenty? See, my milking pail 
Is broken; he shall mend it straight. 
Last eve, as my good woman milked, 
The black cow beat her vicious hoof 
Sharp on the pail, and crash it went! 
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Angry I cried, ‘Good mother, faith! I have a sister widowed late, 
If thus thou carest for my goods, She begs to tend thy little one, 
I’m like to barter goods for care |’ She’d feed Him well on dun cow’s milk, 


The same’s made brother Gabe so stout. 
The phenomenon of this early dramaturgy lies in the deep sincer- 
ity of what might easily be farcical lines. The quaint, kind humor that 
permeates Los Pastores in this manger sequence is inspiring. The lad 
Cucharon waltzes over to Mary and Joseph, singing: 
Dancing and singing, 
Like bird on a tree, 
Joyfully bringing 
Tamales to thee! 
To many young-hermanitos God is just as human as that. 
Bartolo has fallen asleep. He is altogether too exhausted and 
weary to go to the manger. The whole group prevails on him to get 
up. It is his turn. Messias is waiting. 


BARTOLO: (yawning) If thou’rt so anxious for me to see the Child, 
Bring him here. I’m not a god-father. 


He turns over on his other side. 


NABAL: O, come and see the kindly ox, 
Warming his guest and Infant Lord! 
BARTOLO: Indeed not I; he might prove fierce 
And gore me sadly with his horns. 
MELISO: Come, thou shalt see the friendly ass, 
Munching his hay beside the ox. 
BARTOLO: Not I, I hate to watch a feast 
When I get neither bite nor soup! 


Enter Lucifer. He tries to grab Bartolo by his feet and drag him 
off to hell. The shepherd, convinced at last that he has been under the 
devil’s influence, jumps up, rushes to the manger and lays a few 
tamales at the Infant’s feet. 

BARTOLO: Poor gifts! O would that wealth were mine! 
He makes an added contribution by singing the Christ Child to sleep. 

Cucharon now remembers that he never did find the sheep. In 
sudden alarm they all realize that it is getting late, and that by this 
time the sheep have surely all fallen into the arroyo. So: 


Adios, Aunt Mary! 
Adios, Uncle Jo! 


The Holy Mother extends her hands and blesses them, their 
church, their ruler. ‘Happy are they who receive that benediction!’ 

Joyfully Los Pastores turn toward their camp, singing as they 
wander far into the Sandia Mountains and the night. 
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All over Switzerland in summer time there are plays given out-of-doors and 
festivals of song and dance with native costume. William Tell is the popular 
hero of song and drama and story, and the Tell Square at Altdorf near Flu- 
ellen on Lake Lucerne is the habitat of many of these performances. 























For many generations the towering Bargello and the Loggia dei Lanzi 
have looked out over the great Piazza della Signoria in Florence, where 
ceremonials of war and peace have marked the pageant of Italian history. 
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The Theatre Gets a Heart of Gold 


WARREN P. MUNSELL, JR. 


T= Town of Wau is telescoped into a hollow high among the 
pinnacled mountains of New Guinea. Although its locale is asso- 
ciated with romantic images, the town itself is commonplace, un- 
romantic. Its name (pronounced ‘wow’) is unromantic. But because it 
is where it is and what it is, there exists in Wau one of the most 
romantic stories in the annals of theatrical enterprise. 

Wau is an isolated spot. Almost unassailably so. To get there re- 
quires a concentrated effort, for it is not the kind of place where you 
just ‘happen’ to land. First the voyager must reach Australia, then 
board a copra boat bound for the Solomon Islands and subsequently 
New Guinea. Eventually, arriving at Salamaua, the nearest seaport on 
the mainland for departure into the interior, he must take a plane for 
Wau. This last lap, from the sweltering port of entry to the heart of the 
gold fields, is a brief trip by air. Brief, but bumpy. For directly from 
sea level the mountains of New Guinea rise to 12,000 feet, which 
heights the sky boats scale in a distance of less than 35 miles. Always 
enveloped in clouds, it is from this continual climb that the plane takes 
a sudden dip and pockets the passenger in Wau. 

The majority of airplanes employed in this ferry service are tri- 
motored affairs, used primarily for freighting. Flown by crack pilots 
who are not averse to stunting around mountain peaks, the cargo of 
their machines is little varied: going ‘in’ it consists of scores of New 
Guinea blacks corraled to work in the gold fields, occasional white 
passengers, and every conceivable kind of supply for the entirely un- 
self-sufficient town. Outward bound, the planes bear but one freight: 
gold. 

For the growth of Wau is regulated by the growth of gold-mining 
activity. Like other mining towns, Wau’s existence is artificial, de- 
pendent on its commercial rather than colonial attractions. But unlike 
the boom cities of the American west which survived the gold rush, 
Wau’s unhealthy climate, inaccessibility and remoteness from civiliza- 
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tion spell its inevitable doom once the mineral deposits have been 
exhausted. It exists for one purpose alone: gold. It exists by one means 
alone: plane. 

Everything in Wau, and that means absolutely everything, has 
been imported by air: the giant dredges, the people who work them, 
the automobiles, horses, derricks, the bread, butter, pen and ink, all 
have been flown in from the coast, where they were discharged after 
long journeys from Hong Kong or Australia. If there is poor flying 
weather, Wau takes stock of itself and goes on rations. If bad weather 
continues, the airlines risk their planes and men and head for the 
coast and supplies regardless. For Wau would be quickly starved 
without its air service. 

Not that the gold fields are unapproachable by foot. But pretty 
nearly unapproachable. There is a little path winding up the moun- 
tains which heads toward Wau, but that route takes over eight days 
of the fastest traveling, and requires twenty-five or more boys to carry 
merely equipment and supplies enough for the trip itself. 

Wau has 850 inhabitants. It is a mining town, but it is clean, pro- 
saic. Its roads are tarred, some of them, to accommodate the few auto- 
mobiles Wau boasts. Its houses are more substantial than most trop- 
ical dwellings, for rain and cold are frequent visitors among the 
mountains. It has one movie house, a few general stores. Like its 
airport the town is built on the mountain slopes, a steep upgrade for 
the pedestrian but the nearest approach to level ground in the 
vicinity. 

Everyone is gold conscious in Wau: prospectors dig, pan and sluice; 
the large companies, like Bulolo (American-British) and New Guinea 
Gold (Australian) dredge the river bed. But the whole business is 
carried on in a quiet, methodical manner. There is none of the excite- 
ment or frenzy which characterized the gold rushes of North America. 
New Guinea is too distant to be overrun by an avalanche of adven- 
turers. Consequently Wau is orderly, peaceful, dull. 

And it is here that the major resides. Here, several thousand feet up 
on a miniature plateau, forty miles from the coast where ships appear 
on the horizon only about every three months, thousands of nautical 
miles from civilization. 

The major is Hollywood’s impression of a British Colonial: a lover 
of horses who always dresses in khaki riding habit, a man with a lean, 
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tanned face dominated by a bristling white mustache; a man in his 
fifties with the vitality of twenty, who thunders and growls like a 
tiger but who has a heart of gold — figurative gold — a man of five 
feet two. And skinny. There is no superfluous flesh on the major, only 
bone and sinew. He has led a hard life. 

He runs the native hospital for the New Guinea blacks injured or 
taken sick working in the Morobe district. He is doctor and nurse, a 
nerve-wracking job. For New Guinea boys are hard natives to handle: 
sullen, disloyal, low in the mental scale. The major gives them orders 
with the toe of his highly polished boot, he curses them, threatens 
them; he is a holy terror. But he must be, for the natives seem to have 
a dread of disease, whether serious or not, and there is no room for 
that in New Guinea, where men execute their jobs in true epic style, 
healthy or malaria-ridden. 

So the major is a severe taskmaster, and he treats all his charges 
equally. Among his patients the cause of most deaths is influenza, 
against which natives have practically no resistance. That is to be 
expected, for the workers are imported from other islands, warmer 
climes. Still the major has worked miracles in diminishing the number 
of native deaths in Wau. He works incessantly to improve the health 
of his ignorant wards, but he apparently keeps few records. The only 
charts I saw were sparse: they listed disease, number of cases, those 
recovered, those died. No names, no case histories. Just whether his 
patients lived or didn’t. 

But the major has another side. When I was there, posters adver- 
tised the fact that J. B. Priestley’s Dangerous Corner was playing in 
Wau that week. Legitimate theatre — fairly legitimate theatre, where 
an author could never collect royalties, where miners played the parts 
and made the sets, where miners were audience for the plays which 
had gripped New York and London. 

The theatre of Wau is the achievement of the major. He organized 
the company, and he directs it. He directs as a Hollywood British 
Army major would direct: dramatically, sometimes melodramatically. 
He plays the temperamental maestro to gain his effects and teach his 
actors. He curses his company, he pleads and storms. He sulks, resigns, 
reinstates himself and then demands. And he gets results. 

I witnessed the opening performance of Dangerous Corner. The 
house was crowded. Eight-forty. The house lights dimmed, the foot- 
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lights came up, and I forgot for two hours that I was in the heart of 
the most terrifying and impenetrable mass of jungle and mountain in 
the world. 

The play was good in New York. I told myself, no matter what they 
did these amateurs could not alter the good writing. But the produc- 
tion made a liar out of me: the script was not mauled, it was enhanced. 
The staging was superbly, sensitively handled. The acting of the men 
was amazingly good, Broadway calibre. The settings, though limited 
by space, were imaginative, beautifully executed. The women, miners’ 
wives, were all terrible. But they only served to emphasize the high 
quality of the rest of the production. 

I also watched the rehearsals for the major’s second offering, Noel 
Coward’s Private Lives. Obviously nothing was too difficult for the 
major to attempt. During those first days the actors were wallowing, 
stumped by this ultra-sophisticated comedy. But the major was un- 
daunted. To show his cast the way each part should be played and 
each character interpreted, he went through every role in the play. 
He was extremely good. He could do it, and I’m certain that by the 
time the play opened, his actors could do it, too. 

The major designs and executes all the sets. I mean he makes them 
himself, with a little assistance. If the script calls for oak panelling and 
maple doors, he wants to see that his production has oak panelling and 
maple doors. He chops down the trees in the forests or has material 
sent up from the coast. But he never uses imitations or fakes. His 
favorite saying is: ‘I build a set that is practical as well as looks prac- 
tical.’ The life he has led makes the major a realist. 

Nearly every month he presents a different play, a Broadway or 
Haymarket hit. The major has not progressed quite far enough to 
employ his own script writers or write plays himself. He rehearses 
three weeks, in the evenings when the day’s gold digging is done, and 
plays during one week. He does at least eight shows a year. 

Fortunately, the entire population of Wau is a potential theatre 
public, as there are almost no children there. Miners’ progeny are 
schooled in Australia, England or the United States. New Guinea is 
not the kind of place to raise a child. Extend the limited public another 
1000 to include the many small mining communities within hailing 
distance of Wau, and you have the select audience for this legitimate 
theatre. To house the acting company, the motion picture theatre 
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becomes legitimate for a week. Everyone comes to the show, even the 
few who don’t want to, for lack of movies to attend. 

There is no reason to believe that Wau’s theatre is not a permanent 
fixture. Its success was immediate, and it remains constant. And when 
people living in large theatrical centres bewail the imminent collapse 
of the theatre, it is pleasant to recall the major, a lover of the stage in 
far-off New Guinea. Owing to the affection for the drama which such 
men as he possess, it is pretty safe to assume that whatever the fate of 
the theatre in New York, London and Paris, legitimate shows will 
always exist. The major’s is not the only weird setting for a theatre, 
but it is perhaps the weirdest of the many which thrive in places 
where few people ever dreamed they exist. 





The Festival of the Dead in Peru, a woodcut by 
Fosé Sabogal (courtesy Pan American Union). 
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Passion Play 





ANDREW STEPHENSON 








EARLY forty years ago Nugent Monck, owner and director of the Maddermarket 
Theatre, Norwich, England, was arrested in London for producing a play that came 
within the ban of the blasphemy laws, since the figure of Jesus Christ appeared in his pro- 
duction. For the same reason a public stage performance of The Green Pastures is still for. 
bidden in England. Last year by means of private performances Nugent Monck achieveda 
life-long ambition: the production of one of the English Passion plays. 

To do this effectively he organised a Maddermarket Theatre Society, the annual sub- 
scription to which is five shillings. Members receive one free ticket and the right to buy 
tickets for three guests. The Society has been framed for the production of plays which have 
only a limited box-office appeal, or which for religious, social or political reasons cannot be 
performed publicly. 

The text of the Norwich Passion Play has been adapted from a group of fifteenth-century 
mystery plays, commonly known as the Ludus Coventriae because the manuscript was 
found in the possession of a Coventry family. This was probably its only connection with 
Coventry. The dialect is East Midland and the Prologue declares it belongs to Nor- town. 
The only towns in the district of the East Midland dialect with these initial letters are 
Northampton and Norwich and of these Norwich fits the scansion of the line, Northampton 
doesn’t. There is much probability, therefore, that the text is that of the original cycle of 
Norwich plays. 

The story runs that a bishop of Norwich, possibly Parkhurst — one of the Puritan 





























Descent 
from the Cross 








bishops — borrowed the plays, presumably to examine and revise their doctrine, and that 
from that day all trace of them has been lost. The accounts of the Grocers’ Company, which 
have partially survived in a transcription, contain a Tudor version of their play of Paradyse 
and much interesting information about expenses and properties. The play was performed 
on a cart or pageant, drawn by four horses in prosperous days but in 1534 by one horse and 
four men with levers; ‘for a horse 12d. . . . to 4 men for their labowrs, wayghting upon the 
Pageant with levers, 16d. . . . Sope togrese the Wheles 1d.’ The Garden of Eden was exotic- 
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Mary Magdalene with the pot of Spikenard | 


ally represented with ‘Aples & Fyggs 4d; Oryngys 10d; 3 Ibs Dats 1s; 1st Almonds, 3d;’ to | 
which is added the intriguing item ‘Fumygations, 6d.’ We also learn the actors’ fees. ‘To 
Jeffrey Tybnam playeng the Father, 16d. To Mr Leman’s servant playing Adam, 6d. To | 
Frances Fygot playing Eve, 4d. To Thomas Wolffe playeng the Angelle 4d. To Edmund 
Thurston playeng the Serpent 4d. To Jno. Bakyn playeng at the Orgens 6d.’ We learn of 
refreshments and details of costumes and their repairs and expenses. Four years later in 
1538 the Guild of St. Luke which was responsible for producing the plays at Whitsuntide 
was financially so crippled that they petitioned the city authorities to have the whole 
procession and organisation of the plays set on a fresh basis. This presumably was done 
and a minute in the Assembly Book records a list of pageants and the crafts that were to 
perform each. The Passion Play is omitted and as the only surviving text is a transcription 
of a Tudor revision we gain nothing by comparing its style with the Ludus Coventriae. 
The text for the present production was slightly modernised and some of the scenes 
rearranged so that they could be performed smoothly upon the limited Maddermarket 
stage, but the curious rhythms and simple beauty of the original have been retained. 
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THE THING ITSELF 
Twenty Best Plays of the Modern 
American Theatre, edited by Fohn 
Gassner. Crown Publishers: $3. 
Milestones of the Drama, edited by 
Helen Louise Cohen. Harcourt, 
Brace: $2.50. 
BEST way to study the history 
of the theatre past or present is 
tw read its plays, and no better intro- 
duction to the subject could be found 
than these two volumes. Mr. Gass- 
ser’s collection, though last in time, is 
frst in importance. He and his pub- 
Isher have succeeded in cramming 
into one fat volume of modest price 
wo less than twenty modern American 
plays of the first rank. Mr. Gassner’s 
vid and pungent preface adds 
peatly to the value of a book which 
mcceeds in presenting the diversity 
ind intrinsic vigor of Broadway dur- 
ng the last decade. In spite of prob- 
kms of copyright, length and unavail- 
ability which must confront the 
editor of a modern anthology, Mr. 
Gassner has been able to include ‘the 
aaltations and relaxations of both 
the survivors from the twenties and 
the newcomers of the thirties. Here 
ae five serious plays (Winterset, High 
lor, Idiot's Delight, Fohnny Fohnson 
and Green Pastures) and five comedies 
You Can’t Take It With You, End of 
Summer, The Animal Kingdom, Boy 
Meds Girl, with Stage Door as a final 
to to remind us of some of the ar- 
tors and endurances of the theatre) 
Which represent the veterans. Three 
comedies (The Women, Yes, My 
Derling Daughter and Three Men on a 


Horse) and seven weighty contribu- 
tions (The Children’s Hour, Tobacco 
Road, Of Mice and Men, Dead End, 
Golden Boy, Bury the Dead and The 
Fall of the City) testify to the pro- 
ficiency of the recruits.’ 

Miss Cohen’s ‘milestones’ are a 
good introduction to the modern 
stage. She has selected seven key plays 
beginning with the Oedipus of Sopho- 
cles and progressing down through 
the history of the theatre with Every- 
man, Marlowe’s Faustus, The School 
for Scandal, to Ibsen’s 4 Doll’s House 
and Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac 
(surprisingly enough) to O’Neill’s The 
Emperor Fones. Miss Cohen has pref- 
aced each play with a short study of 
the theatre of the period and of her 
playwright’s relation to his time. She 
closes with a chapter on how to read 
plays and a brief bibliography for the 
more inquiring. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


NATHAN AND MOREHOUSE 
Encyclopedia of the Theatre, by 
George Fean Nathan. Knopf: $3. 
Forty-Five Minutes Past Eight, by 
Ward Morehouse. Dial: $2.50. 
— George Jean Nathan’s 
latest compilation of Nathan- 
isms is printed in the form of an ency- 
clopedia—each chapter and sub- 
heading being listed alphabetically — 
the book is an Encyclopedia of the 
Theatre only inasmuch as it is an en- 
cyclopedia of Mr. Nathan himself — 
a potpourri of bombast and brilliance, 
of silliness and shrewdness, of excel- 
lence and exhibitionism all delivered 
with that familiar rhetorical ‘oomph’ 


which can be so captivating at one 
moment and so infuriating the next. 

In his first entry, ‘Abacus Britan- 
nicus’, Mr. Nathan makes the ob- 
servation that ‘much of the con- 
temporary English ite comedy 
writing suggests a highly — and 
very smooth billiard table with all 
the necessary brightly poised cues, 
but without balls.’ In his last, called 
‘Zapfenstreich’, helambastes his fellow 
critics in genial style and offers them a 
ten-point program for their mutual 
improvement in times to come. For 
some 400 p in between, the 
Nathan dart is hurled with elegant 
venom and enthusiasm all round the 
theatre lot, with results that are often 
entertaining and provocative. 

Ward Morehouse’s Forty-Five Min- 
utes Past Eight is an encyclopedia of 
another kind, but it is no less personal 
than is Mr. Nathan’s diatribe. More- 
house tells of the doings of More- 
house, from the time he came from 
Atlanta in 1919 to become in a few 
years a famous Broadway columnist, 
until the present day. It is a chronicle 
that is at all times readable, even 
though too many ‘names’ are pulled 
out of the author’s apparently in- 
exhaustible storehouse of memory, 
and it succeeds occasionally in evok- 
ing some of the mysterious glamour 
that belongs to Mr. Morehouse’s 
Broadway. 

MORTON EUSTIS 


The Irish Theatre, edited by Lennox 
Robinson. Macmillan, London: 7/6. 
y auGusT 1939 the Abbey Theatre 

celebrated its thirtieth anniversary 
with a two weeks’ festival during 
which twelve revivals were produced 
and a series of lectures delivered. The 
program as a whole reflected the 
turbulent history from its famous be- 
ginning in a conversation between 
Lady Gregory and Yeats to its present 
status as an independent Ireland’s 
National Theatre. Nine of the lectures 
given on this occasion are gathered 
here, together with a bibliography of 
books on the subject and a program of 
the Festival. They form a vivid com- 
mentary on an exciting adventure 
which has made theatre history dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century. An- 
drew E. Malone, dramatic critic and 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
WHO'S WHO IN THE THEATRE 


ed. John Parker $8.50 
THE FILM ANSWERS BACK 

E. W. and M, M. Robson 4.50 
JEAN RACINE 

A. F. B. Clark 3.50 
THE ART & LIFE OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 

Hazleton Spencer 3.00 
FACE THE FOOTLIGHTS (acting) 

E. B. Colvan 3.00 


THREE PLAYS (containing FARM OF 
THREE ECHOES) 











Noel Langley 3.00 
LIFE WITH FATHER 

Lindsay and Crouse 2.50 
PASTORAL 

Victor Wolfson 75 
BEST ONE ACT PLAYS OF 1939 

ed. Margaret Mayorga 2.50 
FOLK PLAYS OF EASTERN CAROLINA 

Bernice K. Harris 2.50 
TWELVE ONE ACTS (English) 

ed. Elizabeth Everard 2.00 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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THE ACTOR CREATES 
By Aristide D’Angelo 
For the Learning Actor 


“One of the best short summaries by an American 
writer of an authentically modern technique of 
acting.’’— Harold Clurman, Director Group Theatre. 


“A real contribution to the art of acting."* — Max 
Reinhardt. 
Price $1.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 








THEATRE ARTS 


1916-1939 Complete 


(Including Volume I) 
MONTHLY and QUARTERLY 
With over 5000 illustrations 


$300 BOUND 


@ A complete set of Theatre Arts is an 
encyclopedia of the world theatre. It rep- 
resents the only authoritative record of 
momentous theatre years, giving by text 
and illustration a vivid account of world 
theatre events. 


@ To own it is to have at hand a wealth of 
material on playwriting, acting, directing, 
architecture, stage design, costuming, light- 
ing and the dance — material which the 
most painstaking research could not hope 
to duplicate or even to approach. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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writer on the theatre, covered the 
historic background in his two lectures 
while other speakers singled out 
specific playwrights for detailed com- 
ment. Lennox Robinson described 
the work and influence of Lady 
Gregory, F. R. Higgins talked of 
Yeats and the Poetic Drama, Frank 
O’Connor discussed Synge, and Walter 
Starkie Sean O’Casey. The variety 
of points of view expressed by these 
different speakers as well as the in- 
formality of the lecture form makes 
for stimulating reading. Contention 
and laughter, which are as much a 
part of the Irish theatre as they are of 
the Irish scene, find their place in this 
book. Its pages reflect something of 
that battle for ideals, that terrific 
struggle for freedom through which 
Ireland has fought its way during 
these last years. ‘However many and 
bitter the problems that beset Irish 
life,’ writes Michael McLiammoir in 
his talk, the last of the series, ‘there is 
in Ireland a vigorous body of intellect 
that, through the medium of the stage 
alone, has boldly coped with these 
problems, has faced them honestly 
and has dealt with them frequently in 
the face of misunderstanding. The 
presence of courage and of life is es- 
sential in the arts, and... the 
workers in the Abbey Theatre have 
proved that Ireland lacks nothing of 
these qualities.’ What theatre could 
ask for a finer tribute— and what 
other theatre today could earn it. The 
record of the Abbey, with its long list 
of brilliant playwrights, its beloved 
actors, its pioneer productions, its far- 
flung influence, is admirable in itself 
and a challenge to the ambitious. 
Una Temporada de Opera Italiana 
en Oaxaca, by Armando de Maria 
y Campos. Compatiia de Ediciones 
Populares, Mexico. Carlo Man- 
zini y el Teatro del Aire, by 
Armando de Maria y Campos. 
Ediciones Botas, Mexico. Presen- 
cias de Teatro, by Armando de 
Maria y Campos. Ediciones Botas. 
fb HISTORY of the theatre in 
Mexico is not altogether a proud 
one, but there are moments of high 
interest along its course, and they 
must all be taken into account before 





the new theatre that is rising under 





the impulse of the present 
public education actually Chas i 
its own. Three books have me. 
come across the border, showing re 
ous phases of this theatrical 
ground. All of them bear the 
Armando de Maria y Campos, of 
Theatre Section of the Public Bay, 
tion Department, who is also ay 
known dramatic critic. 

The farthest away in point of jp 
and, perhaps, of general interes; 
the account of an Italian om, 
pany that played in 1870 and afr, 
Oaxaca, which to most more 
Americans is only the site of om, 
Mexico’s greatest ruins. The pict 
of the great, ornate, i-Span; 
opera house that flourished wr 
seventy years ago comes as ! 
of a surprise, but fits in well witht 
story as related here. 

By way of contrast, the next 
ume treats of the theatre of the 
from the point of view of Carlo Mp 
zini, an Italian whose theories a 
whose radio plays seem to have hal; 
considerable influence on the propg 
of the radio theatre in Mexico, 

The third volume is called 
sencias de Teatro and is a reprintd 
dramatic reviews by Sejior Mara) 
Campos that appeared in the jouni 
Todo during the years 1934 to igf 
Although they have no sequenea 
cept as a chronicle, they contain th 
record of three of the most atm 
years in the Mexican contempony 
theatre. They include the accoutd 
the opening of the Palace of fx 
Arts; several reviews of the Russ 
ballet and especially of the Spat 
dance as arranged in these balletsal 
as contrasted with the perfectiond 
La Argentina. They tell of theo 
ing of the Teatro Civico Alm 
Obregon, and the success of Ri 
Draper in Mexico; of the impress 
made by Margarita Xirgu in & 
plays of Garcia Lorca; of the pope 
theatre, and of all the day-bya 
comedies, melodramas and plays 
make up so much of the ordinary it 
of the Mexican theatre. And 
all of the essays there runs the 
ment of a man interested in whatt 
theatre might be, a critic 
to take his part in making it 
a little more closely the ideal 
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The most important problem before the progressive government of Mexico 
is how to find a way to unite the diverse peoples of the land and the differing 
elements of their culture and their religion. A hint of this is given in this 
photograph of a primitive, pagan ritual, The Volador, now generally for- 
bidden, performed directly in front of a church. The dance itself is of great 
traditional 1 ge ei full of beauty and mystery and equally full of terror 
and of passion. A dancer in the festival accompany ing the flight of the Vola- 
dores is illustrated on the cover of this issue. 














Bando Zenji as Onisadobé, a priest who looks like a catfish, and Sawamura 
Yodogoré II as Kawatsura Hogen in Yoshitsune Senbon-Zakura. A print by 
Sharaku from The Surviving Works of Sharaku, by Harold Henderson and 
Louis Ledoux (Weyhe, $3), the book made to accompany a traveling exhibi- 
tion which will be at the Museum of Modern Art from April 3 to May 1. 
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progressi Mexicans have for this 
a ares they love and which so 
largely they have lacked. 
jest Broadcasts of 1935-39, by Max 
Wylie. Whittlesey House: $3.50. — 
+ 1s best, the theatre of the air 
A needs no apology. For evidence, 
wun to Max Wylie, director of script 
ind continuity for C. B. S., and lec- 
rer of New York University’s Radio 
Workshop. The thirty-two scripts 
have been selected from six thousand 
as types and for containing what the 
wthor terms ‘the enduring stuff of 
ndio’. Lights Out and the Kate 
Smith Hour are here, Information 
Please, the People’s Platform, Caval- 
ade of America, and the Great Plays 
eening which featured Edith Hamil- 
wn’s translation of the Trojan Women. 
A considered introduction and pref- 
ues to each selection present an in- 
forming picture of the shrewdness, the 
«ill and the Herculean labor which 
ater into the efforts to satisfy the 
most ‘voracious consumer of mate- 
fal’ the writing world has ever 
inown. Daily the microphone has to 
ie fed. Herein lies radio’s inexorable 
weakness, and also, the author sug- 
gsts, its peculiar strength. 


Modern Art in America, by Martha 
Chandler Cheney. Whittlesey: $4. 
ARTHA CHENEY possesses two 
M capacities which make this 
bok a vivid and at the same time 
wute account of contemporary Amer- 
kan painting. Because she is a re- 
prter with an inexhaustible appetite 
‘or facts and the revealing detail, her 
ssay is more comprehensive with 
erence to practising artists than 
my other recent survey. Because she 
tus thought through the critical 
sues, her judgments correct the 
dichés of the prevalent American 
chauvinism in art (‘the paradox of our 
wt is its un-Americanness, its mobile, 
tansitory, polyglot character’) and 
mable her to separate that which is 
gouinely creative and fruitful from 
tie fashions and fads of the moment. 
The drama of American painting is 
dawn from the American scene; but, 
the author demonstrates, its richly 
tramatic effect is the result of lessons 
“amed from Cézanne and the whole 
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post-Impressionist school. ‘Our paint- 
ing of spring showers on the Kansas 
prairies, sand storms in Texas... 
subways and circuses and strip-tease 
shows, skyscraper construction and 
street brawls in cities, starvation and 
strikes, and all that gives the specta- 
tor an awareness of the swift-moving 
drama of common life: our present 
art, in all of its phases, owes its inner 
and plastic significance to this rich 
background of aesthetic exploration 
and discovery.’ 


Five Centuries of Ballet Design, by 
Cyril W. Beaumont. Studio: $4.50. 
N A companion volume to Design 
for Ballet, which surveyed the 
subject from 1921 to 1937, England’s 
ever dependable historian of ballet 
has traced the development of set- 
tings and costumes for theatre dance 
from Bergonzio di Botta’s entertain- 
ment at Tortona in 1489 to the coterie 
of artists — Benois, Bakst, Roerich, 
Picasso — which lent the golden age 
of the Diaghilev regime much of its 
brilliance. An authoritative essay, 
itself a short history of ballet, intro- 
duces the body of the book, nearly 
three hundred reproductions of sets, 
backdrops and costumes from original 
designs, engravings and lithographs. 
While the author is careful not to 
obscure the account with tendentious 
interpretations, his comments and the 
illustrations themselves unfold a fas- 
cinating drama, the struggle of dance 
to obtain costuming and decor derived 
not from fashion and tradition but the 
requirements of dance itself as a 
means of expression. Loaded down 
with the impedimenta of Renaissance 
and Baroque pageantry — allegory, 
grotesques, pomp and circumstance, 
le dernier cri — ballet took at least a 
century, from the manifesto of No- 
verre and the innovations of Camargo 
to Lami’s costumes for Les Sy/phides, 
to achieve a functional dress. An even 
longer period of time was required to 
clear the stage of the paraphernalia 
of grandeur against which (not in 
which, as Beaumont points out) early 
ballet was done, and to train designers 
to start with the dance itself as their 
point of departure. 
The history of ballet design thus 


affords the best evidence we have 























for Little Theatres 


THORNTON WILDER'S 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


OUR TOWN 


guished plays in all modern drama. 
cities. Write for details. 





AGAIN AVAILABLE 
OUTWARD BOUND 


New Plays 


for immediate release 
FAMILY PORTRAIT 
THE WHITE STEED 
BACHELOR BORN 
MORNING'S AT SEVEN 
KINDRED 
FARM OF THREE ECHOES 
| KILLED THE COUNT 
DISTINGUISHED GATHERING 
IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS 
MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS 
SPRING MEETING 
DEAR OCTOPUS 


Tonight et 8:30 














OUTSTANDING PLAYs | 


One of the greatest and most distin- | 


Production at present restricted in certain | 


Tovarich Deu 
A Woman's ¢ Fool Brother Orchid 
(To Be Clever) Brother Petroc’s Return 
The Enchanted Maze The First Legion 
Mrs. O'Brien Entertains David Herum 
Here Come the Clowns Wutheri 
Deme Nature ng Heights 
Here Todey 
a ” Glorious Morning 
The Vinegar Tree The Lady Hes « Heart 
People at See Prologue to Glory 
Murder in the Mystery et Greenfingers 
Cathedral Paris Bound 
The Show-off Hote! Universe 
Time and the Conways Joyous Season 
French Without Tears Night Must Fall 
Reflected Glory Libel 
George and Mergeret Call It a Day 
Jane Eyre Johnny Johnson 
Pride and Prejudice Fresh Fields 
There's Always Juliet The Wind end the Rein 
Late Christopher Been The Bishop Misbehaves 
Laburnum Grove Squering the Circle 
Personal Appeerence The Shining Hour 
The Credle Song Petticoet Fever 
The Torchbeerers Double Door 
Kind Ledy As Husbands Go 
Accent on Youth Candlelight 
Holidey Dengerous Corner 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th‘ Street, Los Angeles 
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(since dance perishes in performance) 
that five centuries have brought ac- 
tual progress in dance. For it is clear 
that the gradual surrender of elabo- 
rate costume and decor to the sim- 
plicities of recent designs has come as 
the result of the evolution of a dance 
able to measure up to the responsibil- 
ities of the emptied stage. 


Masters of Dramatic Comedy, by 
Henry Ten Eyck Perry. Harvard 
University Press: $4. 
ig es principal danger of a book 
on the art of comedy is that it 
will be taken too seriously by its au- 
thor, if not by its readers.’ With this 
disarming statement on his first page, 
Professor Perry proceeds to a detailed 
analysis of comedy in dramatic litera- 
ture. Admitting that it is probably 
impossible to ascertain why men 
laugh, Professor Perry is interested in 
discovering what they laugh at, and, 
in his opinion there is no better ma- 
terial for this study than the writings 
of the masters of comedy. Beginning 
with Aristophanes and ending with 
Shaw, he shares with his readers the 
delights he has found in the plays of 
the past, detailing theme, plot and 
character, outlining trends and in- 
fluences, turning out, as he himself 
ruefully admits, a book ‘which not 
only is as painfully serious as most 
other discussions of humor but also is 
extremely heterogeneous!’. One of the 
major difficulties of the subject which 
Professor Perry has attacked is the 
fact that comedy is even more de- 
pendent than is tragedy or drama on 
the surrounding scene, on local, con- 
temporary references and on the 
ephemeral elements of stage presenta- 
tion. To appreciate the satiric force 
of Aristophanes, for instance, much 
knowledge of the world in which he 
lived is essential; to relish his comic 
gusto needs familiarity with the act- 
ing style of the day, the comic con- 
ventions in scenes, make-up and 
staging such as are preserved for us on 
the Phlyakes vases. Professor Perry 
has deliberately limited his pages to 
the literature of the theatre and even 
so he has found that his material 
bulked too large to include Shake- 
spearean comedy. The result of this 
concentration on the written word is 
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that his book gives little sense of the 
relationship of the playwrights to 
their times or to the theatre of their 
day and fails, to that degree, to il- 
luminate a difficult subject. But as a 
reference book for those who wish to 
refresh their minds about the comic 
literature of the past or to learn in 
greater detail the content of plays 
not available in English it will be 
found most useful. 


The Art of the Play, by Herman 
Ould. Pitman, London: $2.75. 
~“— such as this possesses one 

shining virtue: that an author 
cannot be sued for false labeling if he 
circles his world of ideas in a quick 
yet lazy Cook’s tour. One may lightly 
propound a definition of the theatrical 
impulse, speed casually through the 
drama of the past, comment on the 
problems of play production, restate 
the principles of the Poetics (without 
thanks to its author), analyze the ele- 
ments and structure of the well-built 
play, evaluate expressionism and its 
historical and contemporary propo- 
nents, pay homage to the one-act 
play and add a note on dramaturgy 
for the child — all this with flashes of 
critical acumen, disarming opinion- 
atedness and but a passing glance at 
the deeper problems. 

For example: ‘the expressionist en- 
deavours to show you the thing in 
itself . . . his object is . . . to cre- 
ate a series of platonic ideas and show 
them in relation to each other; or a 
series of attributes, attitudes, and 
tendencies; or states of mind sepa- 
rated from their possessors.’ It’s a 
keen statement. How the reader itches 
to get his hands on it for a rousing 
critical discussion! But the author has 
turned another corner and is down a 
new road. It is but fair to add, how- 
ever, that these adventures of a 
critic-playwright with his own ideas 
are pleasant and stimulating, and the 
profit, though minor, is real. 


Today in American Drama, by 

Frank Hurlburt O'Hara. Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press: $2.50. 

I“ A series of pleasantly paradoxical 
chapters Frank Hurlburt O’Hara 

analyzes the current theatre and com- 

ments on what has been happening to 

















modify accepted labels during thely 


decades. He takes u first of all 4 
moot point of whether tragedy jy 
disappeared from the modern sap 
“In the old days,’ he says, ‘the, 

lent meaning adequate to lifes 
sistent endeavor. . . . Ours is as . 
in search of an answer, in seam 
standards. ...So we have pm 
questioning and questing, 
ties and incertitudes.’ As a rem, 





headings indicate, are without f& 
ity, our comedies without a laugh 
have melodrama with meaning 
farce with a purpose. The sharp} 
of demarcation have collar 

the dramatic forms that remainans 
less arresting. Mr. O’Hara, who by 
for years conducted courses ig 
writing and play production a 
University of Chicago, is eviden 
also a keen playgoer. His ‘mob, 
instances’ are alive with obseryaip 
and remembered emotion; he is & 
to capture the movement of an a 
scene when he wishes to stress apo 
His book is stimulating and occas, 
ally provocative and will be read wi 
interest by those who like to tha 
about their theatre as well as wad 
and listen to it. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premiéres 


Modern Theatre Practice, by Heft, 
Selden and Sellman. Crofts: $4. Sean 
edition of this invaluable guidetopiy 
production, with chapters on costum 
and make-up by Mrs. Fairfax Walp 


The Book of Ballets, by Gerald Gul 
Crown: $3. The stories of eightyat 
classic and modern ballets andape 
fusion of photographs and color pnts 


How to Put On a Play, by Gartti 
Leverton. Home Institute: $.§. 4 
practical guide to play production 
the former director of Northwester 
University Theatre. 


Face the Footlights, by E. B. ‘Ue 
Colvan. Whittlesey House: $3. Expt 
directions on ‘stage mechanics't 

on twenty-five years’ experienceintt 
professional theatre as director ® 
musical comedies for Ziegfeld, 
Louis Municipal Opera, and 90 
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Luis Quintanilla, whose brilliant and tragic comment on the war in his native 
Spain was shown in an exhibit at the Museum of Modern Art last year, turns 
an equally keen, if slightly more amused, eye on the American scene. 
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STAGE & COSTUME 


Fabries 


for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 





@ Reps Every fabric need for SUM- 
@ Velours MER THEATRES supplied by 
@ Damasks MAHARAM. Seme service 





and quality rendered to leed- 
ing Broadway Productions. 






Free Samples sent to rec- 
ognized groups or schools 


Address Dept. “*T” 









130 West 46th St., N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 E. LAKE STREET 
Los Angeles — 819 Santee Street 












































Playwhig 


There is a ready market for 
scripts. All plays will receive ou 
ful analysis. Help will be given | 
whose material 
particular promise for produe# 


authors 


Send scripts to: 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 
CHAMBERLAIN BROWN 


145 West 45th Street, New York Gy | 
A. Lyle Leverich, Jr., Mgr, 











Lake Whalom Theatre 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
Seventh Season — Starts June 
12 Weeks 


Presenting a series of Stage Successes with an 
Established Broadway Cast. 


@ Last season's guest stars included Edward 
Everett Horton, Helen Twelvetrees, Jean Muir, 
Esther Ralston, Michael Whalen, and Alison 
Skipworth 


@ A few talented students will be invited 
Practical experience in all departments of the 
theatre. No classes 
@ The Guy Palmerton Players are NOW sux 
cessfully presenting a Drama Festival at the 
Theatre in Portland, Maine 
Address 

PALMERTON, Managing Director 

Box 5 Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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LITTLE 
THEATRES 


Send us word of projects for new 
theatres, additions to old buildings, 
plans for improved equipment. Our 
Tributary Theatre Department can 
put you in contact with the tech- 
nicians and manufacturers who are 
developing new forms of theatre 
equipment, construction and service, 
who will give you the latest news 
concerning lighting, rigging, cos- 
tumes, make-up, architecture, sound 


equipment, acoustics, seating, etc 


oe 
Write to: 
TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
DEPARTMENT 
Theatre Arts 


40 East 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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SOUND EFFE 
RECORDS 


Most realistic sound effects 
reproduced electri 

corded on Gennett Records, Us 
by professionals and amateurs 
all theatrical needs. Every n 
ber always in stock. 


Send for Free Catalog “GTA* © 




















We also have the largest 
| brary of VICTOR, COLUM? 
| BIA, BRUNSWICK and 
| IMPORTED RECORD. 
| INGS in the city. 
| Send for Free Catalog “RTA™ 
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JUSTRUMENT COMPARY 
NEW YORK STORES: 
111 E. 14th Street, Near Union Square 
1166 6th Ave., Near 45th Street 
BROOKLYN STORE: 
Flatbush Ave., Opp. Fox Theatre 


Open Evenings 











HOTEL 
COMMODORI 


ON CAPITOL HILL 
WASHINGTON, D. €. 


Across from Union Station, within walk- Gn 
ing distance of the Capitol and House 
and Senate Office Buildings. Close @ 
shopping and theatrical district. Al 
Rooms With Bath. 


From $2.50 


Lewis M. Firney, Managing Direct 
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| tue BALLET THEATRE Y ourself L i G a T i fed G 


DU BARRY WAS A LADY 


Plays with and without music now in 
FLLZAPOPPIN | _ flay f 
, | New York, and some to look forward to, or the 


THE STREETS OF PARIS 


with a list of those that have closed since Lighting equipment for every 














TOO MANY GIRLS the last recording. (Date of opening ap- stage need. All kinds of electrical 

1ow for a FREE COPY of | pears in parentheses after the title.) effects. Specialists in lighting for 

| >) : %.. : M schools, churches, little theatres 

giCS CAN DO FOR YOUR SHOW Plays reviewed in this issue are and auditoriums. Special limited 

marked *., offer on baby spots and 1000 watt 

| spots. Write for free illustrated 

D , INC ON THE BOARDS Price list today. 
ss SEE MY LAWYER (Sept. 27) farcical || CHARLES 1. NEWTON 
: doings in a lawyer's office, flying the 

1 44th STREET, NEW YORK Abbott insignia. Ezra Stone directs and SSS Wess 0) Serees Naey Vor 





acts in a cast enlivened by Teddy Hart, 
Milton Berle, Eddie Nugent. oe 








SKYLARK (Oct. 11) Gertrude Lawrence 
fiashes brilliantly through a_ mediocre 
parlor comedy by Samson Raphaelson. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


4 Group of (Oct. 16) Kaufman and Hart's excoriating 





are used in 


¥ : take-off on Alexander Woollcott, as per t of N Y |’ 

FIGHT = formed by Monty Woolley supported by a MOS OF INeW TOF $ 
ay giddy cast, provides a riotous evening in plays, operas, exhibits, festi- 

LAYS we. the theatre. vals, etc. With an entire 
TOO/MANY GIRLS (Oct. 78) merry doings 8-story building, we os 

at Pottawatomie directed by George Ab- fully «ing for your 

bott, with a cast of first-rate youngsters. wants. ver 100,000 cos- 

Rodgers and Hart music and Robert tumes in stock. Send for our 


Alton dances. estimate. 





THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE (Oct. 25 
William Saroyan brews theatre magic in 
MIDSUMMER — | Sitar Srornrems retest t|| Os Sa sroun Sou veeynnt 


ate Bg . Eddie | ‘ling, sti 
DRAMA FESTIVAL hacen ae Theatre Guild. ae 

















June 24 to August 17 
What Every W K $ 
alba year sea DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
The Admirable Crichton 
} A Kiss for Cinderella WHAT A LIFE 
The Little Minister 
atlas Geese ON BORROWED TIME GOLDEN BOY 
Mary — (These successful plays are now available everywhere except in a few stock 
ak eiLMOR BROWN ttn, ©. Ganmene towns. Write for details.) 
use ising Director General Manager 
5 Write for Festival Facts One Acts for Spring 
p A E The Apple of Contentment The Dwart's Secret 
| J S A 1B) E N A Robinhood Plays Matchmaker The Devil and Daniel Webster 
4 eee asl@leni: vee for our ae and free drama magazine, STAGE PRACTICE 
Moline dies, Meeuilinis alas Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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THE BARN 
PLAYHOUSE 
Near Lake Sunapee 


NEW LONDON 
N. H. 








Eighth Season — July 5th to Sept. 1st 


THE NEw LONDON PLAYERS 
of New Hampshire 


Affiliated Student Group 
Accredited by the Curry School of Boston 
Each student guaranteed three playing parts in 
professional productions 
Directors: Josephine E. Holmes, Dorothy A. Claverie 
251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 








|| See for Yourself, continued 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8) Clarence 
Day's beguiling book turned into warm 
and hilarious comedy by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay who acts Father to 
Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 





MARGIN FOR ERROR (Nov. 3) multiple | 

murder, spiced with verbal venom, aimed | 
by Clare Boothe against a Nazi Consul. | 
Acted and directed by Otto L. Preminger. | 


|| DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec. 6) Ethel | 


Merman and Bert Lahr romp hilariously 
|| from Broadway to Louis XV Versailles 


in an eye-filling show costumed and set | 


by Raoul Péne Du Bois with Cole Porter 
music and Robert Alton dances. 


|| WHEN WE ARE MARRIED (Dec. 25) | 


| J. B. Priestley’s mediocre farce-comedy | 
1 | 


of Yorkshire small-town life. 


~ | THE MALE ANIMAL (Jan. 9) gay evening 





with Thurberesque overtones when a gen- 





LAKE PLACID 
STOCK PLAYERS 


Lake Placid Club, New York 
Fifth Season 


APPRENTICE SCHOOL 
July 15-August 31, 1940 


Courses offered in 
Acting, Make-up, Playwriting 
Radio and Scene Design 
For information apply to 
KATHLEEN BURNETT, Director 
Lake Placid Stock Players 
Tusculum College G ile, T 





tle professor revolts against the predatory 


| James Thurber, in the lead. 


| JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK (Jan. 16) 

| comedy and tragedy in a revival of Sean 
O’Casey’s grand play, grandly acted by 
Sara Allgood and Barry Fitzgerald. 


| TWO ON AN ISLAND (Jan. 22) Elmer 


| hattan tour in Jo Mielziner’s skeletonized 
sets. With Luther Adler, Frank Craven 
and Betty Field. 

| 


| Catherine Turney and Jerry Horwin, with 
| John Barrymore in the cast. Scenery by 
| Donald Oenslager. Staged by Otto L. 





ducers. 














INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
E. BREWSTER, MASS. 
B.Mus. Degree and certificates offered under 
| charter of State of Massachusetts 
. FOURTH SEASON 
Courses for Teachers and Students 
@ 12 weeks course, June 15-Sept. 7 
@ Intensive 8 weeks course, July 1-Aug. 24 
Special courses arranged 
ALL DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC 
All subjects requisite for B.Mus. degree 


FENCING 
Private beach Tennis courts 
For information address 
Mme. Martha Atwood Baker 
175 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2467 





























DRAMA DICTION DANCING 
ART : 


| 

| *TWO FOR THE SHOW (Feb. 8), intimate 

| revue with book by Nancy Hamilton. 
Cast includes Eve Arden, Richard Haydn 
and Brenda Forbes. Staged by John 
Murray Anderson for Gertrude Macy and 
Stanley Gilkey, producers. 


| 
3] | *REUNION IN NEW YORK (Fed. 21) 
| 
| 








successor to From Vienna, with Vilma 
Kurer, Paul Lindenberg, Fred Lorenz, 
|| Katherine Mattern, Henry Peever and 
Lotte Goslar, guest-dancer. 


|THE WEAK LINK (Mar. 4) by Allan 


Horner set. Staged and produced by 
| Chester Erskin. 
3] | 
| 
| . - . . . 
| Hemingway. Theatre Guild production 
| with Franchot Tone, Katherine Locke. 


?}| A PASSENGER TO BALI (Mar. 14) by 











oe Ellis St. Joseph, with Walter Huston and 


Colin Keith-Johnston. Staged by John 
| Huston. Producer: Montgomery Ford. 












PERRY-MANSFIELD 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Intensive 2 months’ course in 
Acting — Dancing — Production 


Teachers’ Training Course in Dance 


The Workshop cast and crew will make 
a short tour of the mountain towns, play- 
ing barns, schoolhouses and University 
theatres. 

For leaflet: Perry-Mansfield 


Fenimore Road at Cornell 
Scarsdale, New Y ork 


GOODBYE IN THE NIGHT (Mar. 18) by 


and Jean Adair. Scenery by Cirker and 
Robbins. Producer: George Abbott. 
and Looking Backward 
THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 28) 
in a frothy Barry comedy with Van 
Heflin and Joseph Cotten. 
NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938) 


1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's 








| by Harold Rome and Joseph Schrank. 
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male. Elliott Nugent, co-author with | 


| Rice in mellow mood conducts a Man- | 


|*MY DEAR CHILDREN (Jan. 37) by | 


Preminger for Aldrich and Myers, pro- | 


| Wood, with Hume Cronyn, and Harry | 


3] | THE FIFTH COLUMN (Mar. 6) by Ernest | 


Jerome Mayer. Cast includes James Bell | 


Katharine Hepburn the chief attraction | 


| rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. | 


| NEW PINS AND NEEDLES (Nov. 27, 
1937) Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing 
revue directed by Robert H. Gordon, with | 
music by Harold J. Rome. New sketches | 







“ROCHESTER » 
SUMMER THEATEEL 
AVON ON HIGH PLAvHouE 


Leonard Altobell, Director 
Recently with 


“Le Theatre de Quatre Saisons" (of Paris, 
**Where the Student is the 


5th Season Summer Stock 


@ Each Student Guaranteed Parts j 
Productions m at Loa 


@ All Leading Parts Played by Student; 
June 13-Sept. 2 


Send for Unique Catalog Explain; 
Our Student Stock Conpennill 


. 
410 EMERSON STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


—_—_# 
—. 


GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of th 
THEATRE 


Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mas, 
21st Season 
June 29 to Sept. 1 
ACTING * MENSENDIECK * Propucnox 
Special Course in Playwriting 
Weekly Public Performances 


For booklet address: 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 


112 Charles St., Boston, Mass, 





























hanya holm studi 


announces concentrated 
summer courses: 


june course — june 10-july5 
(4 weeks) 
midsummer course — 
july 22-august 2 
(2 weeks) 
late summer course 


august 26-september 13 
(3 weeks) 


for further information write 
@ 215 west 11 street, new york, ny 








RADIO-STAGE 


MOTION PICTURES 


UR professional and practical training has 
gained us 50 years of national recognitie 
Instruction by large staff of recognized author 
ties in Radio Announcing * Acting * Directing” 
Writing - Stage Acting and Directing * Mou 
Picture Acting. Public stage performances p® 
sented regularly by our students 


Diplomas and Degrees 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER WRITE 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
ef DRAMA and RADIO 
Dept. 20, Fine Arts Building, Michigan "# 








Pyolic 


June 








Congress, Chicago, Illinois 
ee 
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pAND DETOUR PLAYERS 





@ 5 Weeks of intensive study 

@ All branches of theatre art 

@ Learn to act through acting 

@ Located in beautiful Rock 
River Valley in Illinois 


ly Successful Professional Summer 
° — : ee Middle West 














THE CAPE THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


Cape May, New Jersey 
In Association with the Professional 
Company at The Cape Theatre 


Opens June 25, 1940 2nd Season 


Courses in Various Theatre Arts 
Opportunity to Act in School end Professional 
Productions before Talent Scouts, Producers 
Public 

A Summer at 2 Famous Seaside Resort 

Beach Playground at Our Door 

T. C. Upham, Gen. Dir 
Clifford Brooke, Productions 


507 Fifth Avenue New York City 
RIC THEATRE 
and SCHOOL 


ENTERPRISES 


Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 
June, July, August 2%h year 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in United 
States. 








b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students 


2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
Theatre Workshop 
Voice, Dancing, 
Acting. 
Weekly program including plays, scenes and 
radio feature. 
The Bandbox Theatse (Intimate Playhouse 


Interpretation, Directing, 


for advanced people.) 
Radio (Voice , .-- Broadcasting, An- 
nouncing.) 


3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Winter address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286 Clark Road, Brookline, Mass. 


AlViene STOCK & Theatre | 


(46th Year) 
3 Schools 


DRAMA = DANCE = OPERA 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, and Directing 


Stock Theatre, Screen and Radio appear- 


ances and exploitation while learning. 
Television. 











Eminent Faculty including Mr. and Mrs. 


Alviene, Addison Pitt and Frederick 
n. 


Catalog — apply Secretary Montaire 
66 West 85th St., New York, N.Y. 


See for Yourself, continued 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid | 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in seventh year. 


CLOSED 
*GENEVA (Jan. 30—Feb. 10) 
*THE UNCONQUERED (Feb. 13-77) 
KEY LARGO (Nov, 27—Feb. 24) 
*ANOTHER SUN (Feb, 20—Mar. 
THE BURNING DECK (Mar. 1-2) 
*NIGHT MUSIC (Feb. 22—Mar. g) 


The Nantucket 
Playors 


NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 
Third Season 
MORGAN FARLEY | 9. 
BERTRAM YARBOROUGH | 
will accept a limited number of Theatre 


2) 


LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN (Feb, 27—Mar. 9 students to work with professional com- 
tee S , pany in all phases of the theatre. 
LOOKING FORWARD Moderate Tuition 
LILIOM, revival of Benjamin F. Glazer's Season — July and August 


adaptation of the Molnar play with Bur- 
gess Meredith and Ingrid Bergman in 
the leading roles. Staged by Benno 
Schneider. Producer: Vinton Freedley. 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT, H. B. Irving 
crime-tale dramatized for Flora Robson 
by Edward Percy and Reginald Denny, 


Apply by letter 


erry ty 


New York City 


or 


Bertram Yarborough 
121 Prospect Ave., S. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











the latter directing. Scene ry by Raymond 
Sovey. Producer: Gilbert Miller. 


LADY IN WAITING, her novel The Nut- 


meg Tree dramatized by Margery Sharp, 


THE 


with director Antoinette Perry and pro- 

ducer Brock Pemberton as co-authors. C O U N ; 3 R Y 
Cast includes Gladys George and Alan 

Napier. 


PLAYHOUSE 


OF 


KING RICHARD II, second return engage- 
ment of the Maurice Evans production, 
staged by Margaret Webster. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT, Vin- ‘ 
cent Sheean comedy with Ethel Barry- | Westport, Conn. 
more in the chief role. Staged and pro- 


in Association with 


The Boris Marshalov Studio of the 


duced by Guthrie McClintic. 
HIGHER AND HIGHER, Rodgers and 
Hart musical comedy by Gladys Hurlbut 


> Theatre 
with Jack Haley. Staging, Joshua Logan; 
scenery, Jo Mielziner; costumes, Lucinda aati 
Ballard; dances, Robert Alton. A Dwight Summer School of Acting 


Deere Wiman production. ee 
under the personal supervision of 





BORIS MARSHALOV 
THE 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


Affiliated with The Little Theatre of St. Louis 


Qualified students will be used in the 
professional productions which last 


season used such stars as: 


Jane Cowl 


Lake and Waterman, St. Louis, Mo. Alla Nazimova Eva Le Gallienne 
HAROLD BASSAGE, Director Laurette Taylor Ruth Gordon 
More than 300 students in the 1939-1940 season e 


Three Branches: 


1. A full-time Professional Course in theatre arts 


For further information write to 
concentrating on acting 


2. Once-a-week classes in theatre arts 


JOHN HAGGOTT 
245 West 52nd Street 
New York City 


3. Courses applicable to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education (Dramatic Arts Major) at 
Washington University 


October 1940-May 1941 




















(Wes 


Opportunity 


for 10 talented apprentices to appear professionally 
in a theatre which has had fifteen years of summer 
stock. 

Those selected will appear in 8 recent Broadway 
successes before talent scouts, managers, and those 
who can help you professionally. Also lectures in 
acting, make-up, playwriting. Several openings 
beginning June 21 for those who wish to earn part expenses in exchange for services 
around the theatre. Write for information, stating background 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 





On Boston’s lovely South Shore 
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CALLING 
JOHN 
STEINBECK: 


Mr. Steinbeck: Conditions on 
Broadway are becoming almost as 
tough as they are in your Cali- 
fornia farm areas. This year, at the 
height of the season, there were 
only 22 legitimate productions on 
Broadway. Thousands of trained 
theatre workers were unable to 
find employment. Young people 
trying to get a start had no chance 
whatever. 


THEATRE ARTS is determined 
that something constructive be 
done about the situation. We start 
the ball rolling in our May issue, 
which will be published April 20, 
with a symposium conducted by 
America’s top ranking’ theatre 


people. 


In almost fifty pages of text, 
pointed up by 12 pages of intimate, 
behind-the-scenes photographs and 
illustrations by Eugene Fitsch, Jo 
Mielziner, Kenneth Hartwell and 
other artists, we present the views 
of: 


George Abbott — Boris Aronson — 
Aline Bernstein — Clare Boothe 
— Ben Boyar — William A. Brady 
— Barrett Clark — Katharine Cor- 
nell — Rachel Crothers — Lynn 
Fontanne — Vinton Freedley — 
Frank Gillmore— Mordecai Gorelik 
— Arthur Hopkins — Robert E. 
Jones — E. J. Kook — Howard 
Lindsay — Philip Loeb — Alfred 
Lunt — Fred Marshall — Jo Miel- 
ziner — Victor Moore — Warren 
Munsell — Delia Nimmo — Donald 
Oenslager — Elmer Rice — Ruth 
Richmond — William Saroyan — 
Lee Simonson — John Shubert — 
Herman Shumlin — Louis Simon 
— Rowland Stebbins — Margaret 
Webster. 


We asked them all to talk freely 
and they did. What they have to 
say about their own profession is 
provocative, startling and helpful. 
We think there is a program in their 
combined ideas; a program and 
hope for the American theatre and 
the thousands of people who have 
made it their life’s work. 


Don't Miss It 


May Issue 


THEATRE ARTS 


*DRAMA*+AND*THEATRE® 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 8 to August 16 


Stage Direction, Interpretation and Acting, Stage 
Craft, Lighting, Make-up, Modern Drama. 
Phonetics and Public Speaking 
THEATRE PRACTICE IN 
THE CORNELL SUMMER THEATRE 


For Summer Session Bulletin, or for 
Graduate School Bulletin on Advanced Degrees 
Address: Director of the Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New Y ork 














YALE UNIVE 
DEPARTMENT OF noi 
Allardyce Nicoll, Chairmy v 


HISTORY AND CRITICISM... 
Allardyce 
Walter Prichard 


PRODUCTION .. 


Frank 
© Ludwig Press. 1 
STAGE SPEAKING .. “' 
Cons 
SCENE DESIGN 


PLAYWRITING 





Done Ou 
a ood man 
STAGE LIGHTING 
S. R. 
School of Drama Costume DESIGN 
Frank 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA Gladys Kuehne 
ff TECHNICAL DIRECTION... 
offers courses Edward ( TEN 
in Dramatic Arts and Radio Arthur L 
{ , CurRATOR OF MUSEUM... 
\ leading to Elema A Br 
B.A. in D | — 
A. in Vrama THEATRE MANAGEMENT. by A 
M.A. in Drama Boyd Sally of A 
» Professional Theatre training withgul Feme 
leading to the Ph.D. and MF.A.¢ with 7 
For information address beers 
' For catalogue, apply to ardt 
RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of Drama SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 2 Pays: 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma University Theatre “DAN 
AND 
New Haven, Conn. 
, aie For 
Division of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON BA MM maa 
Seattle, Washington 
*Complete curriculum in field of drama leading to EIGHTH YEAR 
* B.A. and M.A. degrees. IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES Ve 
*Theatre library of more than 12,000 volumes. hatin 
*Fame Showboat Theatre operatir rightly 
i eel THEATRE — ART — MBtl| fo 
*Unique new Penthouse Theatre. Auaust 1-31. 1940 
*Marionette productions and radic programs. 3 , — 
*Staff of twel cludi John Ashby Conway 
Donal pe nen "Michael Forel Sone * hati 
Hicken, Alanson Davis, Ted Bell. Theatre Staff: a 


Unsurpassed opportunities for training and 
experience in all phases of the theatre. 


Summer Terms: 
June 17 to July 17; July 18 to August 16 





For further information, address 


Guenn Hucaes, Executive Director, Division 
or Drama, Untversiry or WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 














University of Vermont 
SUMMER SESSION 
School of Drama 


at Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 
July 8 to August 16 


Courses in Acting, Play Directing, Stage-Craft, 
Speech and Diction. Faculty experienced in 
University teaching or on professional stage. 
Variety of other courses available. 


For Bulletin, address 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS 
Director 








Frederick H. Koch, Joseph F. Sai iB} Hikir 
Gwen Pharis, E. Maldwyn Jones, 
Richard MacDonald 


Art Staff: 
H. G. Glyde, W. J. Phillips, 
André Biéler 














Music Staff: 
Jacques Jolas Glyndwr Je 


(Piano) (Choral Singi 
A , 


Productions, exhibitions and red 
in the 


NEW BANFF AUDITORIUM ~ 
* 


For prospectus apply to 


Director, Extension Department 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA ; 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 4 
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School and Theatre Directory 








ERC NORMAN BRACE Announces the 
RMONT APPRENTICE THEATRE 


use, Middlebury, Vermont 


F Dp, 
_1VE 
-_ The Playho 


dye 





— 


Provincetown Theatre 
STUDIO OF DRAMA 
‘cp, ACTING 


Where the untalented are rejected 
REGINALD GOODE 


STOCK THEATRES 
Winter: Hollywood, California 








TN WEEKS —JUNE TWENTY-NINTH, TO SEPTEMBER THIRD 
LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING. Rehearsals and Public Performances — no Classes 


A Broadway hit play is presented every week before a paying audience, attended by 
Talent Scouts of Stage, Screen, Radio and Television. All of the leading parts are played 
by Apprentices, some of whom will become the stars of tomorrow. Only a limited number 
of Apprentices will be accepted in the order in which the applications are received. 

Former students: Eric Linden in “Gone With the Wind", with Vivien Leigh and Clark Gable. Cameron Mitchell 
with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in “Taming of the Shrew'’, Daniel Leone in “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner with Monty Woolley, Joanna Melveyn in ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream", produced by Max Rein- 
hardt's Seminar, Dickie Van Patten in “The American Way" with Fredric March and Florence Eldridge, etc. 


Pays scheduled for production (subject to change). ‘‘ OUR TOWN”, “ STAGE DOOR”, “THE SHINING HOUR”, 
“DANGEROUS CORNER”, “ WHAT A LIFE”, “PERSONAL APPEARANCE”, “IDIOTS DELIGHT”, “SUSAN 
AND GOD”, “HAY FEVER”, “SEVENTH HEAVEN”, “TOVARICH", “SPRINGTIME FOR HENRY”. 


For Catalogue for Vermont Apprentice Theatre, address Mr. Brace, Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 


SEPARATE SUMMER THEATRE SCHOOL 


NINTH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
RIPTON GORGE, EAST MIDDLEBURY, VT., IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 





hur 


Boyd 
withg 


y to 
OF D 
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Seventh Summer Season 
CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. 


(two hours from Broadway) 


June 3—September 2 


The only theatre in America where a 
Broadway success is produced every 
week with all the leading parts played 
by STUDENTS. 


Professional training in 


Acting and Directing 
STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO 


Strictly Limited Enrollment 
For booklet write full personal details to 


REGINALD GOODE, SALT POINT, N. Y. 
(meiling eddress) 


The Ylantuchet 




















An intensive course for TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, STUDENTS. Beginners, Advanced 


Voice and Speech, including International Phonetics, Play Rehearsal, Pantomime, Improvisation, Technique of 
Acting, Dalcroze Eurythmics, Make-Up, Costuming, Dramatic Movement, Play Directing, Stage Management, 
Poise, Stage Mechanics and Lighting, Redio and Television Technique, Public Performances. Students attend 
rehearsals of acting company. 

Those qualifying will appear in The Playhouse productions of the Vermont Apprentice Theatre in Middlebury. 
This thorough dramatic training given under a faculty of professionals, prepares for Teaching, Directing, and 
Acting for Stage, Screen, Radio and Television. 


A special course for Juniors, between the ages of twelve and fifteen years, with both beginners and ad- 
vanced classes, will combine Dramatic Trainin3 and a Summer Camp. Outdoor sports including Swimming, Golf, 
Hiking, Tennis, Fishing, Boating, Horseback Riding, etc. All groups will have Chaperons and Athletic Instruc- 
tors. Nominal Fees For Descriptive Catalogue, address the Secretary, Business Office, Room 605. 





THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Room 605 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Circle 5-6467 











Players 


NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 
Third Season 

MORGAN FARLEY 
| BERTRAM YARBOROUGH } hasten 
will accept a limited number of Theatre 
| students to work with professional com- 
| pany in all phases of the theatre. 

Moderate Tuition 

Season — July and August 
| Apply by letter 





IONE HUTAINE Announces FIRST SEASON 


= HUNTERDON HILLS SCHOOL 


12 WEEKS Beginning JUNE 17 


COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Acting: _.. LONE HUTAINE, BARRY O'DANIELS 
Voice (Singing and Radio):.......... ESTELLE LIEBLING 
Dancing: MITZI MAYFAIR, LUCILLE CONRAD 
Scenic Boston and Painting:....... NICHOLAS YELLENTI 


School Situated on Beautiful 300-acre country estate with large lake and 
modern beach. Attractive living quarters on Estate at reasonable rates 


Address Registrar for Illustrated Catalog 











IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


UNTERDON HILLS PLAYHOUSE a ) 
HUTAINE HILLS ESTATES © JUTLAND, NEW JERSEY aay AT 


























104 on’ oat Preconat As rs. € 
or ve. . =. 
New York City Grand Rapids, Mich. 
te a i da 
JEFFREY LYNN 
Leeds with Warner Brothers 


says: **l entered the Theodora Ir 
vine Studio for the Theatre — and 
that was the smartest move I ever 
made toward a theatrical career.” 


SUMMER SESSION IN 
NEW YORK 


July 8-A 13 
Fall Session 7 


d of stud for class 
and costume design by 
le University. Thorough, 


Movies f 








study. 

Elwell of 
STAGE * SCREEN * RADIO 

Weekly Productions in Model Theatre, seen 

by Theatrical Agents and Talent Scouts. 

Send for New Catalogue 
CHILDREN’S PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


THE IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
15 W. 67th St., NEW YORK CITY. ENdicott 2-3345 


Scenic 
Ya 
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School and Theatre Directory continued — 


EXPERIENCE is essential to the young actor and is available at 


Ivoryton through the medium of its two stock companies. 


IVORYTON 


PL 
and 
THEATRE 


Lith 


1, Students play with 


fessional company 


Si intaetivenads 





2. Students, in addition, SUMMER 


have their own theatre 
and present Broadway 
successes each week. 


3. Training and coach- rwo 
ing by professional 
directors. 


Write for Booklet Milton Stiefel, 55 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Se 


PHEATRES 
MILTON STIEFEL, Director 











The PENIN 
PLAYERS 


FISH CREEK, 
Founded 1935 


The most distinguished Summer Art Coy 
west offers to the discriminating student eral 


@ Professional debut. 





AYHOUSE 


@ Outdoor recreation with all facilities, 
@ Individual development in « group limited 
@ Superb food and comfortable lodging, oe 


SCHOOL 
ason — grandeur with resplendent MnHet on 


* yo ‘unforgettable experience. 
8 Weeks — July 4 to August 99 
Address all inquiries to: 
REGISTRAR 
Peninsula Players, Fish Creek, Wisconsin 








MANHATTAN 
Theatre Colony 


Ogunquit, Maine 
WHICH OPERATES THE 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
Fourteenth Season Ten Weeks 
JULY and AUGUST 
TWO THEATRES IN OPERATION 





Tae Cotony Tueatre where Junior Members 
are accepted for training in all branches of the 
technique of the Stace, Screen and Rapio. The 
Covony Tueatre is devoted solely to the work 
of the Junior Members of the Colony. Here a 
professional production staff is maintained and 
Junior Members regularly appear in public per- 
formances before paying audiences. If, in these 
appearances, they rianifest sufficient talent and 
training to justify it, they are invited to play 
with the famous Professional Acting Company 
at the 

OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
where annually there is presented a season of 
New York successes with the best acting talent of 


the American theatre. Artists who have appeared 
at Ogunquit have included: 


MAUDE ADAMS LAURETTE TAYLOR 

ETHEL BARRYMORE GRACE GEORGE 
MARGARET ANGLIN FRANCES STARR 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER FLORENCE REED 

RUTH GORDON EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
MADGE EVANS SINCLAIR LEWIS 
MARGALO GILLMORF DOUGLASS MONTGOMERY 
TULLIO CARMINATI GLENDA FARRELL 

LIBBY HOLMAN SALLY RAND 

LANNY ROSS CLIFTON WEBB 


A Plan of the work of the Junior Group may be 
obtained from 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. 





ALEXANDER KIRKLAND announces a 
School of the Theatre 


in connection with The New England Drama Festival to be held in 


The Clinton Theatre, Clinton, Conn, 


Ten week summer course, June 24th to August 31st 


ACTING TECHNIQUE VOICE TECHNIQUE BODY TECHNION 
Lee Strasberg Martha Scott Jacques Carte, 


LECTURERS: Carl Van Doren, Eddie Senz, Albert N. Williams, Jane Broder, Tom Lee. a 


Address Inquiries to RAY BALDWIN, Business Manager 
25 Park Avenue, New York City 


Artists who have appeared under Mr. Kirkland’s management in past seasons include: 


@ Work with a distinguished company, 
@ A brilliant, cultivated atmosphere. 
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James Cagney Katharine Hepburn Cissie Loftus Donald Maa f Bysinte 
irene Castle Eva Le Gallienne Aline MacMahon Rudy Vallee ERNE 


Paper Mill 


aoe Playhouse 
Theatre % 


School 





FRANK CARRINGTON, Director 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


THES 


NEW 


LOND 





Opening July Ist through August 3Ist, 1940 


Students will work in every department and act in a large production of either a classic or mokn 
play which will serve as the major project for the nine weeks of study at the Paper Mill Playhouse 
— one of the most modern and perfectly equipped theatres in America. 
The Course includes Technique of Acting, Speaking Voice, 
Dancing, Make-Up, Costume and Scenery Design. 


Address the REGISTRAR for information regarding acceptance 
Applications are now being received 


BROOKSIDE DRIVE MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY SHORT HILLS 7-38 
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stances, 


Although the Workshop will not, under any circum- 
guarantee employment, it has been signally 
fortunate in securing screen and theatre opportunities 
for its apprentice-actors. Over 60% of the students it E. 
has trained have been given work by the studios, or in 
radio, recording and theatre fields. 


Enrollment now open for summer and fall terms. For catalog, 
address the Registrar, Room 116. 


TH, 





hay (inka WORKSHOP The Student Theatre 


HE Workshop is equipped, in personnel and facilities, to pro- 

vide the best possible training for those who seek stage, screen, 
radio and television careers. Here, under the guidance of theatre 
experts, students learn to act by acting. Major Hollywood studios 
send talent to the Workshop for training and development. 


STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO 
CAREERS 


Carefully Coached and Developed 
by Experienced Directors 


CECIL CLOVELLY 8 years as coach a 
talent scout with Paramount Pictures, Inc 


J. BALLANTINE 
Broadway stage 


Students Act not ‘*Walk on” 
SUMMER SEASON 


- Director and acter 


For prospectus and auditions apply 


The Secretary, The Student Theatre, 


MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 433 W. 21 St., N.Y. C. 


5939 Sunset Boulevard * 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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